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TO THE 


THE EARL 


OB « 
BN I 3:0 
Lok p BIs Ho oF DERRY, &c. &c. &c. 


My LoRD, 


THE firſt Societies of London 
and Paris praiſe your talents 
ad good- breeding. The firſt 
Artiſts of Italy praiſe your taſte. 
All the world praifes your heart, 
* What 


[vi] 
What then is left for me to ſay, 
but that I am, with the warmeſt 


gratitude, and with the moſt pro- 
found * 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt obedient 


FYY) 
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p R E FAC E. 


1 a book looks awkward 
without a preface, otherwiſe I 
ſhould not write one to this; for, 
in truth, I have nothing to ſay. 
| aſk no indulgence; I bid no 
defiance; I am, what I wiſh Eng- 
land was, at peace with all the 
world 5 and I demand of my 
reader nothing but candour. 
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SEVERAL $UBJEGTS, 


2 2 LETTER. L 1:5 ui 
To MY Fans Ar Panrs, * 
40 


London? 1 am anxious to repay 
you the civilities you ſhewed me at Paris. 
You hate England, but you love the 
Engliſh : 1 love France as little as you 
do England; but I aſſure you L moſt 
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UT why will you not come e to 


ſincerely | 
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have ſeen except the Pope. 


ki 
q 
1 
| 
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ſincerely eſteem a number of your coun- 


trymen, and none of them more lincerely 
than yourſelf. You will not come, you 
ſay, till the peace is made. I hope, for 


your ſake, we ſhall beat you ; for if we 


do, you will be better received, 

As Le Roi is the grand idea that fil 
your mind at home, ſo I take it for 
granted our King is the firſt object that 
will engage your attention here. I think 
I can tell pretty nearly what you, will ſay 


of him on your return, as well as of our 


capital. You will let me know after if 
I have gueſſed right. 

Tou will ſay then, chat he repreſent 
majeſty better than any Sovereign you 
Thus far 
only you can judge for yourſelf, The 
\ reſt 


F me I 
ef of your judgements muſt be collectec 
tom the opinions of the different claſſes 
# his ſubjects. The people here don't 
fatter ; but always give their wor/#' of 
thoughts the wort of vor You may 
ruſt their account of him implicitly: ; aud 
+is indeed a very flattering account for 
tim. They will tell you that he has all 
hat I nanner of good qualities, and no bac 
a des; that he is humane and pious; 
lay WN that he loves his Queen, his children, 
ur i ad his people; that he is very benevo- 
if lent, and never did not᷑ ſaid an ill- na- 
tured thing; to which they add, that 
us he has no capricious expences, atid that 
be is very temperate in his manner of 
ar living, Thus far the people. Men of 
letters and artiſts praiſe him becauſe he 
| encourages 


Le 18; 1 
encourages genius, and rew-ards vid 
royal munificence every ſpecies of ſype- 
rior merit. Perſons of rank, who Nee 
him nearer, ſay, | that his- manners - are 
_ his underſtanding, folid ; bis 

ſte, good; and that he is poſfeſſed of 
very extenſive knowledge. 

To all this they add but one PRES 
they fay he is obſtinate. Obſtinacy, in 
the language of courtiers, you know, is 
ſteadineſs. Where one ends, and the 
other begins, is not perhaps ſo eaſy to 
determine. The exceſs of a virtue is 
generally a fault; and as the people, 
who have nothing to hope or feat, and 
who really love the King, ſay he is obſti- 


hate, you will en be rather in- 
clined 


L 13 J 
lined to: believe, them chan the cours 


ners. 27: 29929 0 
Upon the 3 you will fi bim a 
great and amiable Prince; and you will 
regret, as I did, that he had not a friend 
in the No-popery mob to burn St. 
ſames's (1) palace, for he is, without 
exception, the en 1 in 


Europe. ; on 
After le Rai you will no doubt think 
of 12 Reine. Our Queen is neither a 
Wit nor a Beauty. She is prudent, 
well-informed, has an excellent under- 
ſanding, and is very charitable. I ſpent 
three months in the country where. ſhe 
(4) It is doing great vince to ladguage to 
call this building a palace: it looks like the 
dlices to Marlborough- palace. Wn 


4 a4 1 
vas" born; and the people there have 
quick conceptions, and are well - natured. 
Her Majeſty has an elegant perſon, good 
eyes, good teeth, a Cleopatra noſe, and 
ine hair. The expreffion of her-coun- 
tenance is pleaſing and intereſting; it is 
full of ſenſe and good temper. She 
4oves domeſtic pleaſures; is fonder of 
diamonds than the Queen of France; us 
Fond of ſnuff as the King of Pruſſia; is 
extremely affable, very pious, and 4s 
praiſed by all the world at home anc 

abroad. e 


If you had never ſeen any capital but 
Paris, London would appear to you 
moſt magnificent city. It's Mfirect;il y 
ſquares, &c. are infinitely ſuperior 19 
yours. But as you have ſeen all thay 

2 1 


[ 2s ] 
great towus of Holland, Germany, and 
[taly, I do not think London will make 
many violent impreſſions on you. It is 
urger, better lighted, and more conve- 
tent for foot · paſſengers than any city 
you have ſeen; but the ideas which T 
think will ſtrike you moſt, are, the good- | 


beſs of the horſes, the richneſs of the 


ſhops, and the ſhapes, fkins, and com- 
plexions of the women. | 
However, if London be ſuperior to 
Paris in the enſemble, it is not ſo in the 
detail, You will in vain look here for 
five hundred palaces, you will not find 
ity, You will go to our opera, and 
you will expect pleaſures equal to thoſe 
jou feel at your own. You will be 
W {appointed again. The opera of Lon- 
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Jon js;inferior.49, that of Hek in sun i 
5 2 except in ſinging . J 
ſeek a walk as agregable ad we O! 0 
alle of the Palais Royulz and a garden a Ml þ 
plendid as that of Tullleries. Von wil 
find neither. Our Park is neither 
pleaſing; nor an (intereſting walk; and is 
eitremely diſagreeable to the feet. Vo) 
muſt not, however, ſay that here, e 
we are proud of. our park. As Lknpy n 
you are ſincere, and never ſpeaꝶ but what BY} 
you think, when any one, aſks {you how BY |: 
you-like the Want tell Aden Richajoud F 
is charming. ee, Moc e 
The un . will,.ngt en-: 
2905 unleſs you ſtay, long engygh Wt: 

to khow our language better than Vol- 


taire did. If — come to underſtand 
Td „ Ai 
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q well enough to acquire once A ehh 
for Shakſpeare, you will think no more 
of Racine after, than you will of St. 
Paul's church after ſeeing St. Peter at 
dome. nnen 


ſine· apple. 88 

But if you are not charmed with St. 
Paul's church, you will with the Par- 
eon. It is the nobleſt and fineſt room 
n Europe. See it filled, and you will 
ure an idea of the ſplendor and opu- 
lence of the people of this town. When 
fe were at Rome tcgether, you Tethems 
ber there were one night at a maſcque- 
ade, near the end of the carnaval, twelve 
tundred people, who. 5 Fed 1) di reagent 


+ 
orb 


(x) Three Pats, | 
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FRY, enffgnge 5, And, the Ro- 
maps talked of is ay. 4 mighty matter 
The becher af this, oom told Ine ther 
were ang night at a maiquerade eighteen 
Bundted perſons, who gave two guineas 
A piece for their tickets. eh 
,. Weſtminſter: abbey will make no great 
effect on you. You, have better Gothic 
buildings in France. You, have alſo 
better ſculpture than any it contains. 
But there is not, either in France, or in 
any; other, part of the world, a repoſitgr 
of, the, dead that will intereſt you, 1Þ 
much It is che Elyſian Fields of Eng: 
land, where every claſs of diſtinguiſhed 
excellence has it's portion allotted to it. 
* Patriots and Warriors, Philoſophers a and 
Princes, Garricks and Sbakſpeares, have 
| Lech 
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T i 3 . 
eich of thath cheir phate "Thi anus 85 
ſtop thettaveiler, 75 fay; 'c "Admire a 


«f1) grateful Eotintry, which honoured 


daid FF 


« ts when living, and which reſpe our 


P e 


1 memory When dead. of talents ! 
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rell as happy. © 


6.3081 


At 31 


woſe of Potſdam. There are A — 
many handſome men amongf them and 
they go through their exerciſe 1 with as 


74 N 


though Þ not near win ſo much quick: 


£4 15 47 "x 
neſs, abate | 
it, | 1 4 ty © + M4 *4 & 


nd 00 5 How different 5s the kd en 
tomb at Torre di Patria; > 


A 


B 2 But 


bleſſed is your lot in evety quarter of 
the globe; 3 In England i it is glorious as as 


Thie Guards aun 1 pleaſe you even afrer 


much regularity as the Pruffian troops, 


« Ingrata Patria, ne A offs babebis.“ | 


EN 7 
But t of : all the impreſſions t th hat Will he 
made on you, I believe the e ſtrongeſt Will 


be from a yery common ir cumſtęnce 


104.03 


which 1 you will meet frequently in our 
ſtreets. . We have here vocal performers, 


401 5 


as you have, who ſing, verſes tothe 


EZLI 


crowd. You will hear them, wn, thok 


RE N 
ſongs, mention the names of the firſt per- 


ſons in the miniſtry, and load chem v with 


Finne ö Y'F] N 


the moſt opprobrious language Jou, gan 
imagine. I bought * 
theſe compoſitions; and if a man of rank 
at Paris had faid indirect) half as mich 
againſt one of your miniſters in any com- 
pany, he would fleep that night in the 
Baſtile. The indecency of this will 


hock you; but I know no country 


where there are ſo many ſhameful viola- 
— +. tions 


be, FR" I 


Fj SR dul Sti is tout 
tions of Þ et )*decency to be met 
Aro 3151120 1 19077 n RTI 
with 18 t 1 
* 8 ont 0 
In my next, t mall g we you CER AC- 
(| 'Y 14} 


count of our ' firſt-rate Geniuſes , Wits, 
and Beauties, and a ſhort pitory of the 


M2 "4 7 * 
oreſent ſtate of arts, letters, and ma ners 


inbogt Us us. Vale, boſtium ailectiſſ me. a 


Wannen 20 


050 To wenn to wp a Jad city tigt {agen 
rice, would be ridiculous ; becauſe i it is ridiculoys 
to attempt impofftbilities. But 4 "tolerable de- 
teney of manners ought to be expected j becauſe 
ve ſee, it is practicable, . and to, be met With to a 


certain degree every where elſe. 
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HAF 18 Love 3 Aue 
«C'eſt un Dieu, mon maitreg; -_- 
6 Et qui Veſt, belle Iris, du berger & du roi, 


l ek fait comme vous, il (1) proſe comin 


4 2 1 * 


6 moi, 


Mais il eſt plus hardi peutètre: ““? 
was the extempore anſwer given by that 
elegant poet, and worthy character, the 
Cardinal de Bernis, to a lady who afted 
him the queſtion, I like your definition, 
faid the Marchioneſs, it is gallant ; but! 
like my own better, though it is only in 


() He meant ſent, but it would not hare 
made out the line. en 
dt 1 proſe; 


- EHH 

"roſe ; Toft Peroffe d ha \ nature Haar 

par Iimaginatien. | | 
As Love is the moſt amiable | wed the 
moſt intereſting of the paſſions, there is 
ſcarce a Wit or a Philoſopher from Plato 
to Farquhar that has not written wpgn 
. They ſeem to have thought it'a ſort 
of duty to write upon this ſubject, and 
have all treated it differently, according 
to their different eharacters, experience, 
and feelings. Cherry's aceount of ir is 
rery je- nE quνiçipfh. © It is ſhe knows 
not what; it comes ſhe knows hot how; 
and goes ſhe knows not when.“ Pe- 
trarch and Plato confined it wholly to 
ſpirit; and made the moſt exquiſite of 
buman joys conſiſt in the pure but vo- 
'uptuous union of two ſympathiſing 
B 4 ſouls. 


E 

Wuls The modern Itabiane, Win ſpores 
of ſomewhat groſſer elements, aids. 
pable of reliſhing the ſublime *reſfihe. 
ments of Plato and of Petrarch, run un- 
fortunately into an oppoſite extreme; 
and as the Poet and Philoſopher had to- 
tally: excluded 4ody from their ſyſtem of 
love; ſo theſe corrupt and unhallowed 
Moderns. baniſh from theirs every idea of 
ſoul. The French, I fear, rather ineline 
0 the ſyſtem of their impure neigb- 
bours;z and though che excluſion'sf fob! 
is not ahſolutely neceſſary in France; 4s 
it almoſt appears to be in Italy, yet) ! 
repeat it, L am afraid that it does not 
enter ſo much as it ought to do in the 
commerce of the ſexes; and; that the in- 
dulging c the . in ene is pres 
+15 > erred 
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1 us 3 | 
ferred to the,mord delicate;raptures:and 
bliſſes of ſentiments oi 364192100 44 


What is ny definition f it Thank 


yon, Ma am that is the very queſtion 
was going to anſwer. II is a deep un 
lender (1). Ariendſbip accompanied by dejivts 
I, is very .zarely: to be met with in the 
world 3 oftener in England than any 
vhere elſe; and much 6ftence _— 
vomen than among men. 
What the Italians call love is down» 
night ſenſuality; and its object is ſimple 
corporeal. gratification. Enjoyment al. 
nays puts an end ta their paſſion; and 
when the curioſity of the parties. ĩs tolx- 
ably ſatisfied, connections are daily diſ- 
(i) You Will afk again; what I mean by fichd- 


lip? I mean, what Tully. meant by na 
union of good people founded upon virtue. 


ſolved 


26 J 

led e econſent. In th 
country then love is fervid „bolling, and 
impetuous; and, were not its impulſes 
checked by the fear of danger arifitg 
from the jealouſy and revenge of rivals, 
the commerce between the ſexes would 
be brought pretty nearly to the fame 
footing that it is on among the brute 
ereation. It is brought to that footing 
among the lower elaſſes of the people at 


Naples, with whom nothing is mote 
common than — and 1 


E 2 


cohabitation. 

In France, the God of love aſſumes un- 
other form. He is not ſo wattm ot 6 
groſs as he is in Italy. He is fportive, 
fanciful, and voluptuous. - The women 
are too lively and coquettiſſ to make, 


| L 27 J | 
nd the; men too light ang, diſſipated to 
receive,, very, deep: impreſſions, ., Love, 
then, with the French is, in ern 
gallantry, and it's principal object is 
muſement. 1 dn n c 
My definition then is 9 from 

England. I cannot ſpaxe a word out of 
t; they are all precious.. Love can no 
more exiſt without friendſhip than it can 
uirhout defire 3 nor can it exiſt without 
{fire more than it can without friend: 
ip. Of friendſhip the ſole foundation 
is virtue: now the Engliſh women are 
univerſally allowed to be the moſt. vir- 
tous in Europe. One of the chief traits 
which diſtinguiſhes them is ſenſbility;z 
and ſenſibility is the immediate parent 
of all that is tender, ſoft, and gentle;. 


Hence 


Lahn 
Hencerthen vdH the wrd bent Vino 
thy*defifiticn. I Be now! only eto feu 
dhe propflety and ifrfportö nde of c Wfl 


derp. oft needy Gnomes 211 ai bid amd! 


Neither deep thinking nor def ee! 
ing can ever come but from ſolitbcke. 


o you believe Sir Ifaac Newton had lf 
hair dreſſed in a morning, to dine in one 
houſe, to viſit in fix, to ſup in à ſeventh, 
anch then finiſh bis evening at à Hife. 
rade? As then the underſtanding Hus hee 
of retirement, to purſue unittertuprally 
a train of thinking; ſo, be affured! the 
heart has need of ſolitude, to have in! 
preſſions fink deep in it, to fix its teh. 
tion to a particular point, and to Keep i 
from being diſtracted by a muftiplitit 
of objects. Ant sup 21 3 10 36809 
ag Now 


{ @ ] | 
Nou the women of England, from n 
wal characters, from cducations! and 
tom habit, Paſs more of their time a 
home and in the country, than the WO 
nen of any othex nation. When onde a 
Moprable. impreſſion is made upon 
them, their, hearts are totally engroſſed 
it: it is the perpetual food of their 
ouls. , Their ſentiments then are as pre 
und as they are./cft ; and hence appear 
be importance. and propriet) of - the: 
IIy ord deep in my definition. L 
Wherever the ſeat of love in women 
y be. fixed ; whether in the heart, ast 
England, ; in the head, as in France 
in any other ꝓart, as among che Italian 
flies; certain ĩt is that the, Marquiſe s 
ount of it is equally Juſt, Whatever 
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becker gromd werk that woran fte 
Ava lover, her imagination aggtandize K 
and embreidero it moſt frioHy: and" 
hence the neceſſtty, that my letter ma 
Miſh wirk a moral, of turning git 

(0 


minds early to appreciate real merit! 
men; of making them ſee that à ſtate of 
love is the only happy ſtate this ſide the 
grave; that that love alone is ſure a 
laſting which is fixed upon eſteerm; tha 
eſteem comes. only from virtue; "and 
that virtue in characters is rarely ſoli 
but when it is accompanied by good 
ſenſe. The more virtues a man Hias, the 
better is Madam's chance for happineſ 
If he be brave, generous, ſinecte, hn 
mane, and ſenſible, he can foarce make 
Bad father to her children; or be wart 


2318 | ing 


ag 


eg 


yi oS * 1] 
ag in the great; duties he owesher a 
xifc, or in thaſe daily leſſer: attentions, 
vhich conſtitut la cnabde nadie a pan gf 
the happingls of women. St © (2005871 
Concluſon: that, women ought to 
ook chiefly for ſenſe and virtue in huſ- 
bands; provided always, at an indiſpen 


l clauſe, that there be nothing in the 


formation of the ſaid huſband, diſagres- 
able to the fight, the hearing, or the 
touch. Ft. 
P. S. Many people fall in love ow 
Tanity. - Mifs wiſhes to poſſeſs Miſter, 
becauſe he is admired in the world for 
us wit, his perſon, or for his graceful 
dancing. She reaſons upon her huſband 
as 25 does upon oe ear-rings and her 


th 


praiſe” beſtowed upon them. This i; 
n: and then it is fuck a de- 
lightful thing to be envied! What! 
have ſaid here is almoſt as true of young 
wen; as it is of women. But tlie 2 
general ſource of this paſſion is Self-love; 
and-is very happily exprefſed in a ns ef 
a ſweet old fong'; - $616 1 ATR 
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1 And 1 le n my Lore, * I know my Lie 
Hr eue me. nn 
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1 HERE w was. o „ in a Shak- 


ſpeare. All he has writs enchant- 


18 6 or execrable., Pope ſays, in. the be- 
ginning of his Preface to his edition of 
this poet's works: 1 5 le is not my deſign 


" to enter into a criticiſm upon. this au- 
* thor; though to do it effectually, and 
* not ſuperficially, would be the beſt oc- 
* cafion that any juſt writer could take 
* to form the Judgement and taſte of 
* our nation.” | 
Pope's idea is certainly a juſt one; 
but it is not practicable. Faults and 
beauties are fo thickly ſown in Shak- 
Vor. II. C ſpeare, 


840 

ſpears, and 4 Mikänftedl. it Would take 
twenty "Volumes to fepar ra ate theth: "ny 
think 1 conceive how! it Eighth Toe, 
and 1 ſhall here attempt A  ſpecimer, * 

"Nothing 3 is to be ſaid of the Plant h 
his pieces. They are, property pea ak. 
ing, no Plans at all. I don't delete be 
ever fortned one, except t that of the 
Merry Wives of Windfor. he lei are 


all taken from hiſtories, novels, A ro- 


— 


mances, which he took ' as he 45000 
them, and rendered them fit for date 
tic repreſentation. His plans then, col. 
ſidered in the Whole, are not his HINT 
and conſequently neither entitle hint 


cenſure or praiſe. He took, for cam Kam 
ple, Plutarch's Life of Brutis, and 


Thr it into Ualogye, Te this fable be 
* 1010 d - © good, 


rs 


{ 35 3 

good, the merit 3s Plutargh's ;. 1 b 
bad, the faults cannot be : Shakſpeare's, . 
But if be neyer formed a play for a 
play, he brag; did for a ſcene ; and 
ſome of his ſcenes are indiſ putably the 
iſt planned, as well as the beſt exe. 
cuted, 'that.ever, were imagined, Plu- 
ch ſays,. Caſſius worked upon Brutus 


to gain him over to the conſpiracy. He 
fays after, Brutus and Caſſius quarrelled. 
On theſe two words Shakipeare founds 
wo ſeenes. Examine thoſe ſcenes, chat 
or Iago working on Othello, and the 
trial ſcene in the Merchant of Venice; 
and then anſwer if any wtiter of any 
country ever produced ſcenes ſuperior 
to them in point of plan and conduct. 
This and the Merry Wives of W indfor 


C 2 prove 
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only of; making his fortune, complied 
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und t certainly muſt be allowed tobe: 


[ 20 IN 
prove cvicdentiy is capacity; to; rem 
good plans, but he ſa they would | he 
uſeleſs. The age was! not not "ſufficiently 
errlightened to taſte regular pieces: they 
were fond of ſeeing in action the novel 
and hiſtories which they were fond of 
reading; and Shakſpeare, who thought 


with the reigning faſhion of the times 
This fingle circumſtance of want d 
plan in this author is an inſurmountable 
diſeulty to his ever ſucceeding in 
France. The people of that. country 
eonſider a rational and regular plamab 
the firſt indiſpenſible article 14nvaiplay; 


— 


very great one. This it ig thar! duni 
tutes / the grand merit of Racine Gl 
70% ex thel 


— 


LE 


rid ſtandard of Perfectou Mon may; 
ally imagine I dg not mea that this 


x the: merit of this poet which capti- 
es the French ig general. No they. 


ae charmed h the ſweetneſs of his 


terſiſioation, the elegance of his lan- 
guage, and by the tenderneſs of his ſi- 
tuations and ſentiments. It is withythe: 
pocts and true critics that { this hag fa 
nuch and ſo juſt weight. 
The famous Chancellor D'Agueſſeau 
bs ſaid, The Engliſh do not kno 
*how: to make a book.” | Wherever 
Voltaire found a: ſtriking; thought, no 
matter whether true or falſe, be;always 
canſiderecl iti as legal ꝓlunder, and never 
led to appropriate it to himſelf. He 
bs repeated ik is aſſertion in therwonda 


[3 of 


EM] 
of che Ctranbeflor; And al the" Frefeh 
have repeated it after him. Many pub. 
pie Wil exclaim, What notiſenſe! Hüte 
not the Enghh made hundreds bf 
books? Theſe writers mean, he Eng. 
li do not make the plan of a bobk m 
their heads before they begin to wits 
ir. I am not ſure that all my feet 
will underſtand me. I muſt explain 
myſelf by an example. The citits of 
Turin, Nancy, and Philadelphia Welt 
all planned before one houſe was Bega 
to be built. There was no plan forked 
for the buildibg of London and Pfl. 
This is what the French meat (About 
books.” They would have the While 
imagintd, and the diſpoſition "of elch 
par ſertted, betore an nthor tet 


7 * 1! / 5 > , $ - 17 + 1 177 i | | 
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 & 3 
upon the execution ofen works This 
was Racine's manner of writing; and 
hence big anſwer. 0 Lepis the Fo 
centh ;, The King had given him à ſuh- 
jc&t- for a traggdy; and, ſome timę aft 
ter, aſked him if it. Was finiſhed. 2,, Ra- 


cine, who had made the plot, and ar- 
ranged the ſcenes in his head, a, 


© Yes, Sire, I | have only to write. f 144 

Nothing can be ſaid, of Saab bene 
plans, except that he has none or that 
if he has, they are not his own. And 
hy did, he not make plans? I. kpow 
w anſwer, exeept that he did not chuſc it. 
All this, is digreſñon. 1 return. 1 
tall take the ſeventh ſcene of the mr 
xt of Romeo and Juliet, becauſe, it. is 
tort, and becauſe. I am fond gf ib. rr 
this muſt be the ſubject of another letter. 
C 4 LE T- 


. 
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ILT bei be gone ? it is not yet nearday! 
Jo It was the-nightingale, and not the, aj 
Tba ge 0 the fearful hollaw of thing eat 
Night ſhe ſings on yon ia Sits © 
| . Believe me, Love, it was the nightingale,. s 
| Mow. It was the fark, the berald of u * 
mene e 70 © ac Asie 
Weed Look, Love what ei! 
ſtreaks | 2108 5d, wel ( 
po bee the ſevering clouds in 55 Eaſt, 4; 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty, mougtain top; 
I 16773 be gone and live, or ſtay and die. 


8 b. Yon wir is not * cee 


193 well, 1137 E NM 1911 11 


x iz ſome meteor that the fun exhales, 


815 


tk 


dT To be. this night a torch · beareerr,ĩ 
aA And light thee on thy way to, Wee 3 
141 Then ſtay a ile Thou 5 not o ſo ſom. 


| Rom. Tet ewe be" baba; er ebe ous tor 
death, uy 

1am content, if thou wilt have it ſou. 

Ill fay yon gray is not the morning- eye; 
"Tis bat the pale teffex of Cynthia's brow, / 1 
Play, ' dis not the lark whoſe notes db be 

The vaulty heavens fo high above dur hends f 
Come death and. welcome. Juliet wills at a. 
Vhatſay# "my Love? let's talk, it is not day. 
Jo. Ir is, it is, hie hence away; he gam; 
It is tlie lark that fiags ſo out of tune 

Staining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing ſſiarps 4 
O now be gone, more light and ligkt it grows. 

Ron. More light and be m 


and dark dur woes. o "dai 
Farewel, 1151 Love: owe kia wan gone. 
34 . * 3 20 . 4 


An The- 8 * ſcene is. 
1120 atirely new, ind very happy indeed. 
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The laſt time zwe have een? Julet i; 
ben ſhe Jays to her Nunfe, fis 


207 »Givethis'ting to my frus 10rd, bs 
. And bid him come to take his loſt farewall.\/. 
We now ſee her with her lover n. 
window which looks into a garden. Ts 
this u indow is fixed a ladder of topes 
Her firſt words are; Wilt thou be $946 f— 
Anſwer, new-married wiyes who; loye 
your huſbands, is that the language of 
nature and of truth? Is it not with ſuch 
ſweet” and artleſs eloquence as Jllict 
uſes you would endeavour to detait 
them? i ed up 


/ Wilt thou he gone ? it is not yet near day? 
It was the ig htingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine car ; 
Nightly the ſings on yon pomegranate tree 

Believe me, Love, it was the nightingale. 


0 


1 3s J 
| Of theſe'five Ines four urs idle aby 


beautiful. They ſtrike at- ef fightz 
and improve at every reading. The 


aft line is pecularly happy. After 
having 1 — to: mn 


elf by⸗ re PETE BAD 

Nightly ſhe: fangs on yon pomegranate tree, 
tic endeavours to impoſe upon Romeo, 
ind finiſhes as the had begun, 


] 1 ; $4 4 „ N * 107 
Believe me, 255 it was the nightingte. 
”) So + vs iC _ g 7 114 ? 5 


With bet art * the poet kept the 
word Love for the laſt line, and thrown it 
n juſt before the point ſhe wiſhes to 
perſuade ! It is not Fr Ayoal the weakeſt 
part of Juliet's ar „ ny 
That pierc Lhe fearfal hy hollow of prong /f 
?ppears to me ko be bad. Romeo, ſunk 

| in 
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. L „ J 
in the luxury of love, licats:a bird; fing; 
he:ſtarts.| from Julicy's:arms, and orie, 
hear the lark, and muſt be gone.“ 
Shakſpeare ſuppreſſes this, but letuus 
knowatby;/making Juliet ſays 6 It ak: 
the nightingale which you heard, and 
**, hich alarmed you.“ He wanted, to 
expreſs theſe two thoughts in a line, 
That giercd the hollow of. thine ear faqs, 
which you heard; and fearful ſays, Which 
alarmed you. Any one who tries, will 
not find it eaſy to expreſs theſe two 
thoughts in ten ſyllables. better thin 
Shakſpeare has done. However, he s 
done it ill. Piercd is well; | fend 1 


IV.) 


well; and d piere'd thy fearful, car 1 
7911 F P14 a 15. [ 
not. have been amiſs; . but gierc 'd the lol 


9990! 
low of thine ear is a periphraſis that or. 


2 14 A | ders 


1% 1 
ders upon bombaſt. Thee dne: couſideted 
abftractodly. is a fino ſouzdinmg ine, but 
it is not of a\cotout with the teſt. Itlis 
ſcarlet placed beſide pea · green. The 
thoughts are juſt, but Mays 


eourlng 1s wand rg Akidgin 34S 
n 
” Rom. It . the lick, 58 alt ot the 
moruß Gan ootgckst 219315 
Web was nh Leia IX by NIN N 
Good break. | 210% did 
i? 7 o of Nala 

Look, Lore, what « envious s recs 
4 4 Daf JON 
vious, is arte, et, n gdf. 


Do lice the ſevering clouds 1n yonder Eaſt; ig 


1 7 N 
lat, perhaps, too poetical for th the 

K* * 119 uv 
ation; Do an expletive, Good line, 


+ TINY, 43G : Inn fi | 87 27 4 yr 


however, 
LEry 14 i j -(t 6; 10 $4, 8 "#4 M. I 3% wh V 270% 


Night's 


- 


"TE! 


Night's candle: eb unf puſs 77 11 . Ye) 
Very-bad, En it 28 v0 l. **h 


ER © 


* hoch . 5 fig Jl 
| Stands tiptos on themiſty mountain topk 8 on 


Fine poetry; but Romeo, thould det 
have pd nes. 7 31,.709302M6] 


y wer Þ * 


1 muſt bas gone and live, e or gay and die, 2 


Jor. Von light is not a Ache, T'knowi 

Bly. well; us 0 
It is s ſome meteor that the ſun exhales, | 
To be this night a torch-bearer, 970 eil 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua, 
Then ſtay awhile, thouſhalt not go ſo ſoon, 


18 4); 
e140 319 


The firſt and laſt lines watt: : the other 
three, in my mind, fur. fetched and i 
but may be defended. „„ 

1 "Ries is is nov to e 1 * what 


© 7 #4 


4 
b 


ſa: * 


T4 
) He would*have Agile Hic fepeat 
that it 1. duy-break; and that che 
light encreaſed but Skakfpeare was 
no ordinary poet, and Roneo Ge 3 


Jet we be takeft : let me be — 11 


[am content, if thou wilt have it ſo. Wet, 278 * 
Ill ſay yon gray is not the morning eye, IS 
'Tis but the pale reflex of Cyrithia*s brow.” 4 
Tu ſay 'tis not the lark, whoſe notes do bear. 
The vaulty heavens ſo high e our heads: ; 


The two laſt lines chang - an the 
ſt well, except | 


* 


. 1 


Tis not the 1 whoſe notes do bane? 
The raulty heavens To pr above Sm - 


"BIT, I i466 
hat is bad writing : it is * — intelli- 
ible. It is not the lark whole, notes 


are 


_—_— 
en be high ja, the, give} Luppaſe, & 
meant. Clearneſs is the ern excellence 
of FYery ſpecies of "writing. That paſlig 
is very - dark ; and if alen wrote 
* it as it is printed, he wrote nl. tf 
Before I mention Juliet's reply, red 
lect what ſhe faid laft ; voF 1 eee 4004 


"oh 

vers lightts abr day! light 4 Loo it wel.. 4 
Then ſtay awhile,” thou ſhalt not go f. 

13 ſoon. Mis „eee ese . 


; ' 135 4 "m5 5 385 5 75 
What does ſhe ſay now? © 


-It is, it is, hie hence, away, be gene. 


Happy, happy, happy kne. I do not 
think there ever was a better one uri 
ten. Juliet ſays but two words * * ki 155 
« be gone ;” but ſhe repeats one twice 


| i = | . t PI, 228 3 
1 and the other three times. 
| n We! K 13 Ro 


* 
", 


rn 
. eu Cüne Kats, and Wot Fhhice 
3 ine dt fo, „ E288. . 
What ay Love Let's tell, jt 3 in nat day. 
| Jos e 
I ſhould have known the touches of | 
Sbakſpeare in theſe - three lines, had I 
met them in India; This was the kind 
of writing that made Pope ſay; © The 
a poetry. of Shakſpeare was inſpiration 
« indeed ; and that it was not ſo juſt to 


« ſay he was an imitator of Nature, as 
«to ſay he was her organ.” 


2 2 
* 


It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords and 1 fhar 


For Juliet to ſay, that the notes of the 
lark were at that time harſh. and un- 
pleaſing muſic, was neither an unnatuxal 
wr a far-fetched thought; but to make 

Vol. II, D her 


L 0 

her uſe the technical terms of wu 
and | harpt was pad taſte. * ** ir 

| © now be gone, morelight 101 light i it. grows. 


WS. tes 15 © 0g lights n er 
dark k our woes. 4 


Ang. ä 1 


105 os kſpearg, Shakſpeare, why [Hd 
you 1 not blot that line? It is too deęteſp. 


ble to need a comment; and the {eras 
| ended ſo well without 1 it; 


1 


, my Lope; 3 one kiſs, and Furt or 


rd Du“ 


55214 1 
E T. 


7 
34 55 * 9112 19669 


1 


n 1 


te r nd nm c i ritt 


* * 9 OT 


Ll 
A 


29541 Pi 


Said hat the Tags i deen 


Aid ni 19971049 | 


T micdt be efended. 
zig d ene 


In anotber leene Shakſpeare makes 


Julie % 7 EG alike, i661 vv 
Come Night, come ee 1 cone ai xn 
night! FR 


I 222 


For thou wilt k He upon the wings of” might; 
Whiter tag ſow upon the rare Back"! 
Gwe me my Romeo, Night, and when he dies, 
Take him and cut him out in little ſtats, 

And he will make the face of heaven ſo fine, 
That all the world will be in love Th woke 


And pay no worſtujp to the gariſh ſun. 

If Lee had written this, 4 Kath, 
ao doubt, have imputed. it to madneſs, 
But Shakſ peare was not a madman. We 


D 2 all 


+ 3 
all Know. his ſuperior! excellence v 
drawing and eee Who 
is Juliet? A girl in love. What girl? 
An Italian girl. Of what age >, Under 
eighteen: and Shakfpeare has marked 
this laſt circumſtance twice. | Whoever 
has converſed with Italian women, muſt 
know that they have very extraordinary 
© imaginations, and that when their fancit 
are heated by any paſſion (1), they utter 
things much nearer madneſs than this 1s. 


$221) $0 gan, 1. CLE Mari 


I. i) What paſſion heats the fncy to mack as 

love Hear Shakſpeare: a1] 

The lunatick, the lover and the bee, 

Are of imagination all compact 
7 One ſees more devils than vaſt hell c an, | hold; 
This is the madman : the lover all as frantic 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt: 
In 2 | The 


« A \ 


[9] 
Marini, one of the firſt? poets vofiiftalyy? 
ur passendes eee 
than this; and thoſe paſſages art net 
characteriſtic ones, as this of Juliet's 18, 


but where the poet ſpeaks himſelf. Al- 


moſt all the very beſt poëts of Italy have 


mordinate ſallies as well as Marini, 
though they have not ſo many of them. 
If then thoſe writers, who bad ripe 
years and Nags to correct their 


oy rien 


The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy r rolling, 


Doth glance from heaven to earth, from eartk 


to heaven; 
And as imagination bodies foreign 
The forms of things unknown, the'poets pen 


Turns them to ſhapes, and gives to airy nothing 


A local habitation and a name. M. N. Dub. | 
Shakſpeare had three particular individuals in 


bis mind when he wrote theſe lines; Oreſtes, 


Marc Antony, and Himſelt. 


D 3 com- 


E 8 1 
campoſitions aftet: hey ere written, ate 
frequent ly full of wildneſs and nonſenſe, 
how evident is it that a hen] romantic 
girl of that country, violently in love 
for the fir time, ſnould utter almoſt the 
language of frenzy! And how faithful 
to Nature and to FEruth is the painter 
who has given us her portrait! 
7 How Shakſpeare came to be well: ac- 
quainted- with the lation women, whe- 
ther by knowing ſome of them in Lon: 
don, or by. ſeizing their characters in 
the Italian Novels, with the ſame pene- 
tration with wkich he ſeized thoſe of 
Brutus and Coriolanus from reading Plu- 


tarch, L cannot tell. But no man ſuall 
perſuade me that Juliet and Roſulind, 
under the influence of the ſame paſſion, 

ſhall 


= — „ o» . a> 


(#8 Þ 
mall utter ſuch different ſentiments in 
ſuch different language, and that all that 
difference is purely accidental. bit 


It 3 Is s ſome meteor which the ſan erhales l 
To be this night a torch-bearer;* * 1 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua; 


may be defended on this ground. 1 


have not dared” to praife either of rheſe 
paſſages, I hive only faid 1 think "Op 
may be gelended. a 
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"LETPER | VI. 


ut 
UB ENs ought to have been bott 

in Italy; and Galileo in a country 

of freedom. But if Nature miſtook in 
giving one to Antwerp, and the other to 
Florence, ſhe did not miſtake in giving 


Shakſpeare to England, and Voltaire 'to 


France. The graceful elegance, the 
ſprightly brilliancy of the one were 
happily ſuited to the taſte of a lively and 
poliſhed people, as the nervous ſenſe and 
ſublime ſentiments of the other ſeem 
peculiarly calculated to pleaſe a nation, 
which has ever been diſtinguiſhed-for 
ſolid thinking and elevated feelings. 

IO. The 


£ 99H - 

The great ſecret in the commerce of 
lle is to ſerve to 1 man the diſh - 
r 
hat pleaſes his palate, Theſe, two aus 
hors poſſeſſed this ſecret. They both 


rote. for the theatre, yes || 


1 


x fall of a compoſition. is moſt rapid 

here the dangers run are greateſt, and 
here the laurels, won are moſt. glorious, 3 | 
dramatic writer is obliged to face a 
Fbole nation collected together. He 8 
nuſt pleaſe the great, the middling. 4 
nd the low, To pleaſe, a. palate, one 
miſt ſtudy that palate; and Voltaire and 
Sakſpeare ſtudied moſt, minutely the 
ates of their ref] pective countrymen; z ;1 
hich is one, principal cauſe of their 
aving ſucceeded ſo eminently 5 with 


tem, 2 4 nn Ly Aan bilo 


Lord 


e 


* 


J 

Lord Safreſdury ſays pleat 
novgt, that autliors are profeſſed ma en 
of ider ſtanding 16 their age. 55 hox 
erer, do not preſume to think myſel 
capable of reaching my reader any thing 
1 do not even aim at giving hi 
thoughts. I aim OT to make bim 
think. I throw an idea? if the 
game ſtirred be worth following, I 
will have more pleaſure and profit in 
running it down himfelf, than if 
did it for him. If it is not worthy his 
attention, I do him a favour in nt preff 
ing him into the purſuit, T ſhallithers 
fore bring thoſe two poets together ſi 
an inſtant. This poſſibiy may not be 
thought unintereſting 48 2 literary ſub- 


Jet, and as it throws ſome lights/\up0i 
X certail 


Co 92 Þ 
tain parts of the two grenteſt nations: 
mw exafliygautor (| 77 οααανανενỹ offer 


Voltaite ſueceeded Racine; Boiteuug 


th 
F 
er 


10" 


vel lere: the firſt, the moſt perfect 
ling rer that perhaps ever Rved; the ſew 
hin, a moſt enlightened: and | ſevere! 


tie; Moliere, a man of uncommon 
mth and penetration, who joined am 


be renſire knowledge of human nature to 
t i mot minute -acquaintance: with the 


les of kis art; and who, though he 
ietains his reader better than any 
her comic- writer, gives him til} more? 
formation: than amuſement-. Theſes 
re authors fixed the” taſte of the- 


be rach nation. This was the firſt great: 
ſubrantage Voltaire had over Shakſpeare. 


he taſte of his nation was o,; conſe=-/ 
quently 


% 


l 6 ] 
quently he had but one palate to ple 
That palate, it is true; Fe 
ned. 7/25 hn YG HALO: 1 
The next advantage he dae 

of having the poetic language of hi 
eounttry aſcertained. Men of geniu 
ſtom the impulſe of nature, had creme 
materials (1): men of taſte, under tl 
patronage of Cardinal Richelieu, ba 
purified thoſe materials; Racine an 
Boileau had put them in uſe. What ha 
Voltaire to do? The quarry was found 


the ſtones were cut, nay, and poliſaet 
too; he had nothing to do but to 
them. It was all he did do; it was in 
deed _ all that was es _ I 


21; 


00 Language I ndeay. 


[ @ ] 
do. He ud not create 47rmaw 
ord, becauſgithat Was forbidden, Al 
hat he could create was new combi 
ations of words; to do that, required a 
file, but very little genius; however, 
ju bat little he wanted. Every poet in 
ene France will tell you he has added no- 
r thing to the language; and all he could 
ave added toit was combinations (20. 
e What now was Shakſpeate's compa- 
ive ſituation? He came into a chaas 
wa .) 1 mean Bringing together tab Wöldl, 
ie ich never had been brought together before; 
1 1) rt nin 1 ; 2 itt 
The bawdy wind which kiſſes all it meets. 
de two words were in the" language, Büt 
hakſpeare was the firſt ' who combined thetm. 
quote this as a new combination, not a good one, 
Tou ſay it is bold. It is more than bold ; it 18 
: of 


% 


f & 1 
awf.:taftes;'abd inte a chaes off It 
There is nel hatlenab taſte "Babi 
aothie/hour I Write. What mute it hy 
been in Queen Elizabeth's time & Wh 
1 ſay the Engliſh nation has no taſte, 
Ao not ſay that there are not iHdividis 
in England who have great taſte. I. 
ways ſupported the contraty q and ber 
more ftrongly than when I was in Frane 
I-faid the French nation hac more tat 
chan the Englim nation; but that'then 
was 9 number of individuals in England 
men men and women, who had greater ant 
finer taſte than was to be met in an 
other part of Europe. Pick a numbe 
af perſons in England, and pick ff 
fate number in France. The Pieke 


Engliſhmen ſhall be ſuperior to thi 
s Pickec 


[ 


icked Frenchman. But filkztiwoi then- 
s: the, theatre in France half be 
finitely ſuper iet to the theatta in Eng- 
nd, I ſhall explain the reaſon of this 
eſently/ud Another lette nt 
Shakſpeate then was forced to pleaſes 
bis chaos; and 14% pleaſe it, he was 
iced to write a chaos. Hut what vers 
tility of talents muſt that man have! 
ad, to be able ta command the admira- 
jon of the greateſt Geniuſes and moſt 
ling Wits af his cguntry, and to cap- 
rate the loweſt of the people, and all 
e intermediate claſſes between thoſe 
memes l a dh ft ng rents dd 
kealeck now the — in which; 
kee found the Engliſh language, the dif- 
aealties he had to ſtruggle with there, 
3 and 


tan 

—— 

judge them both by he met 

of all ae 

their effocto. Voltaire is univerſally fd 

mired by his nation, but I never met a 

enthuſiaſt that he made (3). "Thi 

UW ſcarce known an Engliſmman of paft 

] | who had a taſte for poetry, that was not 
| 


an enthufiaſt for Shakſpeare, 5 7” 
Far from wiſhing to —— 
it | taire'as a dramatic writer, I confeſs th: 
F admire him much. I do not dove 
Cæſar leſs; but I love Rome more. 
admire the Wg of the Tulllleries; 
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tid ic ay of Maples arztſporrsas. © Shiaks : 
pere s writiogs reſemblethis day 3/ Vol 
irc's pieces reſemble chat garden The 
ne. is uniform, noble, beautiful, fine, | 
ſhe eye takes in it's whole wich eaſe ; 
parts are diſtributed with judgement: 
s. ornaments are happily diſpoſed. 
mined with minuteneſs, it is found 
e from faults; but it wants variety: 
7; extent is limited; and it's beauties 
re to be numbered (4). The other has 
fects, If you look into it minutely, 
den ou ſhall here diſcover a field of bram- 
veel es, and there a frightful precipice. 
31 ere you ſhall behold a barren rock, 
ie; ad there you will ſee a miſerable cot - 


(4) Numerabilis utpote parva. I 
Vol. II, "> tage. 


LFK 
tage. But it defies yau to examine it 
minutely, without alloying yourſelf to 
be deſſitute of ſoul and ſenſe. Subl. 
mity is its characteriſtic; and grangeur 
is every where blended with beauty. It 
variety is endleſs ; it's treaſures are iner. 
hauſtible. The ſweeteſt hills, the-loye- 
lieſt vallies, the richeft vineyards, aul 
the brighteſt (5) coafts are intermungled 
with fmiling villages, with noble; feats 
and a; moſt ſplendid and ample-ciy 
Here, groves of orange · trees and myt- 
tle; there, woods of beeches and of oak: 
The luxuriancy of theſe. beauties is en 
chanting; the grandeur of the, ſcei 
exceeds belief. A boundleſs ſea, a range 


| 
| 
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imagination. body preſents no greater 
eu objects. Judge of their ſublimity by 
Ir their” effects. Veſuvius bellows, the 
earth ſhakes, the Tea fivells, Pompeii is 
e · I ſuffocated, and Stabia is overwhelmed. 
ai Another night this tremendous moun- 
Reih thin roars, a flood of fire iffues from it's 
2M womb, an univerſal cry of horror is 
cio heard from Herculaneum, a ſudden fi- 
nce follows the city is no more. No 
pen can paint theſe ſcenes : and I muſt 
doſe, by ſaying, that both they and the 
girden excite admiration ; but the gar- 
den of the Tuilleries was made by Le 
Nautre ; the Bay of Naples was formed 
by the Deity. 
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AN 9 people 3 2 \ hind. o 
bappy inſtinct in matters of taſte, 

wad. Hermine often rightly upon difh- 
cult- ſubjects, without having any prin: 
ciples to direct their j j udgements. It! is 
evident, that if thoſe perſons” natural fa: 
culties were cultiy ated, they would haye 
better taſte than others. But Taſte be. 
ing a combination of judgement. and 
feelings, there never can be any certain) 
in the determination of. a, man who 
judgement i is not formed. To form the 
judgement, there is but one method., 4. 
is by making com pariſons. To compate 
two 


[ 65 1 

two objects perfectly, one muſt under- 
ſtand them both. ng hene; it follows, 
that the firſt Key towards acquiring a 
good taſte is knowledge. m— 
knowledge * no. © compariſons” c ce nb Þe 
formed : without compariſons the 5 2 
ment cannot be chaſtened; without 
nagement there can be no ſire talle. 

I hall'expHin' myſelf by an example, 
which I ſhall take from ſculpture; "be- 
cauſe, as it appears to me to be the fim 
pleſt of all the arts, I hall have leſs 
trouble to make myſelf underſtood. 
foung mart wants to acquire a a! " 
ſeulpture. If Nature has nor Give Lid 
feeling, he ſeeks alt impoffibikt p if 
he ha5'giveh him feeling, he müſt then 
acquire ænowledge to form his Judge. 


. 3 ment, 


T7) 
ment, and this knowledge is to be ac- 
quired but by ſeeing ſtatues. A ſtatut 
is 'the- imitation of a man or a wo- 
man. The firſt one he ſees, he wil 
be able to ſay whether it reſembles: z 
woman or a man; but he will not be 
able to ſay, whether or no it is good 
ſtatue. Good is relative: it is only by 
comparing that ſtatue with a number of 
others he can be able to afcertain its 
value. 


Apollo is always repreſented - as 4 
beautiful youth. A hundred ſculptors, 
ancient and modern, have executed this 


ſubject. Shew a very indifferent one to 
a young man; and another very capitu 
one to another young man; let them 
be the firſt ſtatues that either of them 

| have 


[44x 
bare ſeen; and their judgements upon 
the two will be probably the ſame. 
They will both ſay, that theſe: two ſta- 
tues are fine. He who has ſeen the in- 
different Apollo, will be as much 
charmed as he who has ſeen the other ; 


e 
and his taſte will be equally good. 
This ſtatue is the beſt he has ever ſeen; 
of and he is not to be blamed for admiring 


it, It is evident now that this man's 
taſte is not ſure; and it is evident that 
be is born with the means of making it 
ſo, Let him then fee the Apollo of Gi- 
rardon, that of Bernini, ſeveral others 
cient and modern, and let him finiſh 
with the Apollo Belvedere. He will 
then have ſeen all that is moſt perfect in 
the art. If he examines each of theſe 
E 4 ſtatues 


Dabyes le parate dh. yatzentian, and 


eloquence, and all the other arts. 


* 
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afterwards) Sm paes; them kogather, he 
will, aequire,the; power, of aſcertaiging 
the Value, of each, and of aſſigning to it 
its true rank. The knowledge that he 
has obtained will form his judgement; 
his ndgement will then direct his ſecl. 
ings; and that man will acquire a ſure 
and. perfect taſt, 1 
bis reaſoning appears to me to be 


juſt, when applied to poetry, painting, 


: T he Engliſh education, bad) as iti is, 
is the beſt. in Europe. It is eſſential] 
bad, in one point; and effentially ſtupid 
in another: bad, in not paying the 
ſmalleſt, attention to the cultivation of 
the Engliſh language, one of the fipeſt,in 


every 


414 


1.8 3 
every point®.of view; that Ee d 
ſopid, in ana king a youth! paſs fouttern' 
important years of his life, in learning a8 
much Greek, Latin, and Science, a8 
might very eafly be acquired in "ix; 
However, there is none ſo good any 
where elſe. Every man of birth in Eng- 
land goes through a courſe. of Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, Science, and 
makes the tour of Europe. Thoſe ad- 
rantages/ are -aſtoniſhingly great, and 
ſuch as ſcarce any Frenchman has. The 
profit that à lad ' derives from this de- 
pends upon himſelf, and upon the per- 
lons to whom he is entruſted. He may 
rad Cicero and Demoſthenes, Taſſo and 
Milton, Racine and Moliere, and ſee 
the Transfiguration and the A pollo wich- 
out 


* 


8 74. J 
out an atom of im provement.” If be 
has parts and feeling, the, underſtanding 
ſeveral languages, and ſeeing different 
countries, are prodigious advantages 
By multiplying thus the ſtock of hi 
ideas, he is enabled to make a multitude 
of compariſons ; thoſe compariſons refine 
his judgement ; and thus, if, as I ſaid, 
he has naturally parts and feeling, he be 
comes a man of perfect taſte, 

A Frenchman has not thoſe advyan- 
tages. He poſſeſſes only two languages, 
and he does not travel; and this is the 
true and real (1) cauſe, why the few in 
England 

(1) If, from their mode of education and 
from travel, the Engliſh derived but two advan- 


tages, that of ſeeing the beſt works of the Greek 


artiſts, and that of reading the beſt works of the 
Greek 


( 1s ] 
England have a greater number of taſtes; 
ind more perfect taſtes, than the few in 


| 13 WF I7 


— . 


France. 


Creek writers, thoſe advantages alone would he 
| 1 3 Benin f 
ſafhicient to give chem a ſuperiority in. point of 


20 


tafe over the French, ß. 


t 1 
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EL vg then, in point of taſte, the 
few in England are ſuperior to 
the few in France. Let us piek out 
men; let them pick theirs; and we ful 
beat them. But fill a theatré in Lon 
don; and another at Paris; the theatre at 
Paris ſhall beat us all to nothing. WIH 
There are many reaſons. The firſt is, 
the people of that country have quicket 
parts and clearer conceptions that the 
common Engliſh. The difference in the 
climates, in the food, in the liquors, 
tho manners, &c. are all cauſes of this 
wunde hicker parts they have alſo lie- 


lier 


i 


b * 3 
er feelings. And they have in conſe- 


quence of this a. great deal of that happy 
"tinct I ſpoke” of! A French hair- 


ure, The inſtant he, ſees it he-ſhal 
aim, magnifique Aſk. him why? His 
ner ſhall be nonſen᷑ee. 
From Nature then r a. ae 
eriority in parts and feeling. From 
ulture, properly ſo called, neither one 
or the other has any advantages. A 
tizen at Paris has received no better 
ducation than a citizen at London; and 


the either of them has any knowledge, from 
„in uch, out of his vocation. But a citizen 
his. tf Paris has, if | may ſo ſay, an acci- 


dental education, ioſinitely ſuperiot: to 
4 that 


refſer ſhall go to dreſs a lady. She 
hall have at her toilette a beautiful FL 
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that of a citizen of London. When he 


goes to the playhouſe, be ſees: perfect 
ieces [repreſented ; he hears in many 
eomedies (particularly in Moliere's) the 


ſoundeſt fenſe and moſt judicious (cri 


ticiſm. That nation is as fond of di- 
matic entertainments as ever the Athe- 


nians were. In confequence of this, the 


People in general have a certain degree 
of knowledge in this point; and this 


eitizen, when he goes to the theatre, finds 
Himſelf ſurrounded: by people who hare 
ideas to give, and who are very eommu- 


nicative. ef TAIT: 7:3 


When this man goes e the 


garden of the Tuilleries is abways opes 
to him. He ſees order, r ty, Plan, 
in the garden itſelf. It is filled wit 

marble 


tas J 


which are above mediocrity. His atten- 


tion is engaged, he examines, he com- 


pares; he talks of thoſe objects, and is 


talked to of them. Paris is full of fine 


collections of pictures, which he may ſee 
whenever he pleaſes. There are ſome 
rery fine pieces of arch ĩtecture, which he 
is forced to fee as he walks the ſtreets. 
When he goes to the opera, he has ex- 
hibitions of grace to form his eye, ſuck 
25 are not to be found in any nts 
of the world. 
If he makes a three hours excurſion to 
Verſailles, he there again finds pictures 


by the beſt maſters of all the ſchools. - 


He finds profuſion of marble, ſome 
4 14 \ 141 4 | | 


marble / ſtatues and groupes, ſome 'of | 


* 


C7 
geod (1) copies from the beſt Greek fia- 
tues in Italy, and ſome very good ori- 
ginals, What an afſemblage of favour- 
able circumſtances here for che French 
citizen, of which the Engliſh citizen does 
not poſſeſs one ! If I looked. for. other 
reaſons, I am ſure I could find them. 
But, fruftra fit per plura quod fieri pose 
per pauc iora. I have ſaid enough to con- 
vince all the world, that the collective 
body of that people muſt have mote 
taſte than the collective body of this. 
(1) Having theſe copies made, was one of 
the wiſeſt things Lewis the Fourteenth. did for 
the improvement of taſte. It was not ſo wil 
placing them in an open garden. He ought to 
| Have built a gallery for a few of the beſt of 
them. They would then have been uſeful to 


the artiſt and amateur ; as they are, they ate 
of little uſe to either. 
LET: 
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H RE * 5 things, , bad 


Frenchman, 1 always loved, „ and 


never could underſtand ; h Muſic, Paint 


12514 Ss 


ing, and Women. I reſemble this F rene 3 
man in a love and i ignorance of one of 
thoſe three things; T mean an Muſic. T 


ſuppoſe few people doubt which of the 
fine arts deſerves the higheſt rank. Man- 


kind is aloft unanimous in favour of 


Poetry. The places of her ſiſters. are 


not yet determined. Some prefer Paint- 


ing to Sculpture; F others, Sculpture t to 


Painting. Many think Architecture ſa- | 
Vor, II, F - perior 


{ Þ J 
perior to both; and while ſome per. 
ſons (1) conſider Muſic as ſcarce worthy 
to be named among the liberal arts; 
others find in her charms ſuperlatively 
bewitching ; and think the may diſput 
precedency even with Poetry herſelf. 

Far be it from me to enter into ti 
diſpute. Numberleſs arguments, I dare 
ſay, are to be adduced i in favour of Mu- 
fic, both as an art and as a ſcience. 
Many. arguments, I ſuppoſe, may be ol⸗ 
fered againſt her. My ſuffrage in her 
favour can be of little weight, 1 do not 
comprehend her. But as nobody can 
be angry with the Frenchman for loving 
Women, though he did not underſtand 


(1) Lord * for one. 


_ them; 2 


U 853 J 
em; ſo I hope you wil net be offended! 


ay declaring myſelf: an admirer of 


; He Goddeſs of Harmony, and of offer-! 


ellgible. It ſhall not be drawn from 
is ie depth of ſcience, but from the ef- 
&s which Mufic has produced upon 
yſelf, and from thoſe which T have 


ſerved her to produce on others. 


f- am, firſt of all, fully ſatisfied that 


er ran the arts Muſic gives the moſt uni- 
c#{al pleaſure; that ſhe. pleaſes the 


igeft, and pleaſes the ofteneſt. In- 
s are charmed with che melody of 
1 ands; old age is animated by enliven- 


iz notes. Arcadian Shepherds drew 
eaſure: from their reeds ; Achilles's 
2 F 2 ſolitude 


og ſome light arguments in her favour. 
That I have to ſay ſhall at leaſt "be in- 


L 84 J 
ſolitude -was cheared by his lyre; the 
Engliſh peaſant rejoices in his pipe and 
tabor; and the flute is the delight and 
ſolace of Frederic. 
It's effect is not leſs ſenüble upon 


brutes than upon men: 


For do but-note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race, of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad boun ds, e r and neighin 
loud, : 

Which is the hot condition of their blood) 

If they parchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 

Or any air of muſic touch their ears, 

Yon fliall perceive-them.make a mutual ſtand, 

Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 

By the ſweet power of Mufic. 


[ J 
be I always confider the Muſe of Hats 


od WY nony as a beautiful foreignet who ſpeaks: 


od WY: language I do not underſtand i hut 
l oſe voice is ſo ſweet and ſd expreſſive, 
dea that when her ſoul is mov'd, or ber 
imagination warmed; ſhe makes me fyn- 
rathize with- all her feelings; and as 
he is differently affected by pleaſure or 
by pain, I glow with nn . 
in tears. | 
Till I vifited Italy, Dryder's Ode ap- 
peared to me an extravagant fiction. 


charming by it's numbers, brilliant in 
ts language, animating and impoſing by 
the variety, beauty, and grandeur of it's 
mages, it ſeemed, if I may ſo ſay, a 
rely picture painted upon cobweb; 
de colours bright, the groupes moſt 

F 2 happily 


* 


1 1 
bhappily contraſted, the forms ſüblime 
:and elegant; but the ground flimſy and 
unſubſtantial. I admired the poet 
boldneſs; I thought his Muſe had mad 
a daring flight; but I regretted that ſhe 
had left reaſon and truth behind her. 
I do no longer: think ſo. Pet ay 
man who underſtands Italian, who has z 
goed ear and a feeling foul, go to- 
concert at Rome. Let him hear à 57, 


rate performer fing three jf-rate com 


poſitions: on Joy, Pity, and Revenge 21 
will venture to affirm, that the tranſitio 
produced in his ſoul ſhall be as ſure an 
ſudden as thoſe mentioned by the- port 
to have paſled in the breaſt of Alexar 
der. Let him then recollect the cha 
racter of the Prince; it was the-boiling 


im petuou! 


any 


YOu 


199 
finpetuous ſon of Philip; the ſituation 
: feaſt where he was already heated with 
wine: the previous diſpoſitien of his 
ful; it was elate with joy for Perſſa 
von: the © concomitant. eireumſtanbes; 
the lovely Thais at His fide, in flower of 
youth and beauty's pride, whoſe eyes 
darted contagious fire in his ſoul 3 his 


raliant chiefs, ' the partners of his toils 
and witneſſes of his triumphs, diſpoſed 
around him. When he has reflected 
an inſtant on theſe ideas, let him conft- 


der the choice of Timotheus's ſubjects; 


bow calculated to operate on ſuch a 


barofer, in ſuch a tuation; and then 


bringing together the effects he feels 
produced on himſelf, and thoſe that are 
painted 


wh OY 


I 
Id 
nl 
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painted in this celeſtial Ode, he will no 
longer think the Poet has excurſed into 
the abſolutely airy Regions of Faney, but 
that he has confined himſelf within the li- 
teral bounds of probability and reaſon . 

I ſhall not mention the ſurprizing 
power of ſounds in curing the bite of 
the Tarantula; but I cannot paſs. in f- 
lence Plato's Idea of the effect of Muſic 
upon the character of a nation. He 
thought that no change could be made 
in the harmony of a country, without 
bringing on neceſſarily a change in the 
manners. Such an idea as this muk 
appear fingularly extravagant when ap- 
plied to the organs of our Northern na- 
tions. But when the organiſation of the 


"_ to whom he ſpoke 1s conſidered; 
2 when 


I.E 

hen their uncommon. ſenſibility, baths: | 

of ſoul and. imagination, are duly at- 
ended to; and when one remembers. 
that Plato was no vulgar thinker, raſh» 
xls may be checked in its haſty deciſion, 
nd doubt may ſucceed to n de- 

termination. | 
For my own part, F confel I do: r 
doubt of this philoſopher's being in the 
right ; and I believe that thoſe who ex- 
amine attentively the preſent character 
of the Italians, will find, that Plato's- 
obſervation. is not altogether ſo aerial as 
tney thought. The ſole object of their 
lives is Muſic. They know, indeed, hut 
wo occupations, Mufic and making 
Love. Now Love, in that country, be- 
ing reduced to a very ſimple affair, hav- 
ws 


[9] 

ing no wit in it as in France, nor ſenti- 
ment in it as in England, the great r. 
ſource of the inhabitants is Muffe. 1: 
is indeed the weapon, if T may ſo 2 
hich is uſed both by men and women 

to acquire and keep their conqueſts, 4 
Neapolitan or Roman Lover ? canno 
more highly oblige his miſtreſs than by 
procuring her a new air made at Bolog. 
na, at Florence, or at venice. But as 


il 
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every thing is eſtimated according to 
the difficulties conquered, aifs that come 
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a greater diſtance are valued in propor- 
tion; and thoſe made at London (1), 
Berlin, and Peterſburg, are more highly 
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(1) By. Italian maſters I mean. 


eſteemed. 
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nM eteemed? The ſums of money ſpent in 
re. MY this way paſſes, belief, And as to the- 
Lady, whenever ſhe has a mind 19: phi 
y, heart with tenderneſs (1), her imvariable 
nen and only reſources are her harpfichord 
and her voice. 

not 1s it not certain that the general cha- 
by rafter of: the Muſic of «Italy is tender 
og. and voluptuous-?. Is it not certain that 
the people of that country are the looſeſt 
ol ind moſt enervated of Europe? And 
me has not Shakſpeare, who, if I miſtake 
yore rot, was as great a philoſopher as ever 
ved; has not he faid, immediately 


(1) Se tutti i mali miei 
Io ti poteſſi dir, 
Dividerti farei 
Per tenerezza il cor. 
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after the lines I have already quoted 


Therefore the p poet Vs 

| Did 10 190m — drew 4498s _— and 
floods; \ 

Since nought 10 fockiſh, hard, ant full of rage, 

But Muſic for the time doth change his nature, 


If then a man naturally rough becomes 
ſoftened: for the time by. Muſic ; if thoſe 
times are continually renewed, habit will 
take place of nature, and that man's 
character will, to a certain degree, 
change. If this be true in the extremes, 
as I believe it is, and that Mufic has 
the power of ſoftening a- harſh nature; 
how infinitely ſtronger muſt the proba- 
bility be of it's changing a mild cha- 
racter into a yoluptuous one! 

Thus 
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Thus much for the Atalians. Let us 


now ſee if there be another people in 


Europe who have a national Muſic; let 
us ſee if that Muſic has a peculiar cha- 
ratter, and if the manners of that nation 
correſpond with the general character of 
it's Muſic. If upon | enquiry we find 
that ſuch a peaple does -exiſt, that their 
national harmony is the direct oppoſite 
of Italian harmony, and that their man- 
ners are preciſely the reverſe of Itahan 
manners, I think we may - reaſonably 
draw a concluſion in favour of the opi- 
ons of Plate and of Shakſpeare, I 
name the Germans, | 

The Mufic of thoſe men is vigorqus 
ad energeticz, and ſo are their ſouls. 
need not dwell on the oppoſition be- 
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rween theſe people and the Tralians; it 
is well known. To aſſert rhat their dif. 
ference of character proceeds from this 
cauſe alone, would be abſurd.” - To affirm 
chat this cauſe is a very principal one of 
that difference would, I believe, be juſt. 
Let us judge of the effect produced on 
them by the effects produced on us; 
and let us attend to ſome German and 
Italian ' compoſitions, and obſerve the 
different diſpoſitions of our ſouls at the 
end of thoſe different performances. 

Po avoid, as much as can be, a poſſ- 
bility of error; let us not go to their 


private concerts or to their public aſſem- 
Blies. In thoſe places particular cir- 
cumſtances might make an oppoſition 


in the performances, that would put it 


A ) out 
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ut 5 our power to Pn; A compariſon. 
vous paintings 005 the other might be, | 


tures of paſtoral fimpliciry. Let us 
hen, I ſay, neither conclude from their 


amber -mufie, nor from their theatres; 


t us accompany them both to the Pa- 
de, and draw our ideas from their 
nlitary muſic. This compariſon is a 
ar one, becauſe the ſubject 1 is the ſame, | 
dit's object i is the ſame. Judge then 
heir feelings by your, own. The foft- 
els of the one muſic will rayiſh Jour 


% > 


1 Don't criticiſe thb wort dallitirg- Mu- 
e paints every thing ; when ſhe does not paint, 
e is good for nothing. 


ſenſes; 


* 7 

"ſenſes ; the ſpirit of the other will an 
mate your ſoul. A march at N * 
A a ſymphony, which, 


' Softly fect | in Lydian meaſure, - 7 
o_y ſoothes the foul to Pleaſure 1 | 
But i in che muſic of Frederic, be 
The * OY th” ear · piercing fi, Wl |: 


rouze up the man; the nerves an 
"braced, the ſoldiers hearts beat hig 
and, like the Athenians after 
Oration of Demoſthenes , they are read 
to cry, C To arms, to arms, and lex 
<< us againſt Auſtria,” 
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LETTER X. 


THE Graces, the Graces, the Graces, - 

are Lord Cheſterfield's perpetual 
cry through four pretty conſiderable vo- 
lumes. He thought that they were uſe- 


ful to a man in advancing him in the 
world; and I believe he thought very 
fight. | 1 
This noble author talks ſo much and 
ſo often of thoſe amiable ſomethings, that 
lis reader at laſt falls in love with them: 
he wiſhes to poſſeſs them ; and then 
thinks of aſking himſelf what they are. 
There his Lordſhip fails his reader; he 
bas not explained them, nor has he 
Vor. II. | G ſhewn 


* 
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ſhewn how they are to be acquired, He 
calls them ye-ne-ſais-quois qohich charm; 
indefinable Jomethings which enchant, 
Theſe phraſes may be pretty, but they 
convey no idea. I cannot ſee what 2 
man can find who looks for he don't knou 
what. þ 
All Grace confiſts in (1) motion. The 
great ſecret of it is to marry two appa- 


— — — —— 


rent contradictions; to unite, in the ſame 
movement, quickneſs and ſoftneſs, vi- 
vacity and 1 gentlenefs and (2) 


* | 

WP 
(1) Grace was in all her /eps, 
ML rox. 

(2) Shakſpeare, who ſaw every thing, ſaw this 
too. When Hamlet gives rules to the player: 
for graceful action, he tays; © Andin the very 
torrent, 


"8. Þ 
If ſoftneſs becomes ſlowneſs, it is lan- 
gud and dull. If livelineſs is not at- 


empered with gentleneſs, it becomes 
iolence or levity. Every (1) violent 
ovement is ungracious; and levity 
puches near upon Tidicule. The union 
F thoſe two requifites is neceſſary in 
lncing, walking, bowing, ; talking, 
ring, preſenting or receiving any 


rent, tempeſt, and; as I may ſay, whirlwind 
{jour paſſion, you muſt beget a t-mperance 
ut may give it ſmoothneſs, . . . Uſe all penth... 
not too tame either. 


(1) The King of Pruſſia wants grace in his 
tions and in his tones. He is abrupt in both. 
te preſent Pope (Braſchi) is in this reſpect a 
py contraſt to his Pruſſian Majeſty. The 
deen of England's countenance is as graceful 
it is gracious, 


G2 thing, 


* 
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| thing, and, if I may yenture to add, in 
ſmiling. | {5:2 | 

Eaſe is the eſſence * grace: Sin all 
motions, quick and ſmooth, will -necef- 
ſarily be eaſy and free. When Milton 
deſcribes the grace of an angel, it i 
« ſmoot hoſliding without ſtep;“ and Gui 
do's angels, wo are as graceful as Lad 
| Erne, ſeem to have been painted attc 
Milton's deſcription. 


Ihe ſeat of grace is in all — 
body that have motion, as the les 
hands, arms, head, lips, eyebrows, b 
particularly in the neck. As the head 
almoſt continually in motion, to have 
move with freedom and-eaſe, the mulc 
of the neck ought to be extremely lug: 


. ple. "Thus ſuppleneſs is acquired 
Py 0 


f 
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nactice. The women of France poſſeſs 
tin a higher degree than thoſe of any 
other country I know. A French wo- 
man fitting between two men will ad- 
ins the fame phraſe to both of them, 


thout ever moving her ſhoulders. 
omen of other countries can not do. 
hat, When they turn the head, there 


heir necks, that makes them turn the 
ole body with it. | | 

Nothing ever was graceful that was 
reed or unnatural. The ſmalleſt de- 
ee of affeQtation deſtroys grace. And 
ce the neceſſity of attending to that 
ecious rule, Rien de trop; Do not 
oerſtep the modeſty of vature.” The 


by a free and eaſy motion of her head, 


ba ſtiffneſs in the joints or muſcles of 


G 3 people 


_ - . ——— - - —— = _ 


thing more ſo in the arts than in thi 


* 
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people who moſt frequently treſpal 
againſt this precept are the people o 
the ſtage. They are almoſt all affecte- 
Even the inimitable Veſtris himſelf, thi 
firſt dancer in the world, had his ur 
graceful moments. There is a poin 
where grace is; beyond that point is af 
fectation. To hit the happy mean 
difficult in every thing; perhaps in 0 


grace we are talking of. It's effect is k 
fine, and it is ſo ſure of captivating ever 
beholder, that all painters aim at it par 
ticularly, Few of them ſucceed. Si 
Joſhua Reynolds, in my opinion, bett 
than any man now living. Indeed, 
this particular, he ſeems to me not infe 
rior to any painter of Italy. 


Thi 


[203 J 
The moſt effential of all the Graces, 
xcauſe the moſt uſeful, and of the 
greateſt effect, is to ſpeak well. As 
ery motion of the body ought. to be 


it 


free from confuſion, . hurry, . or embar- 
ment, and at the ſame time animated 


ad lively, ſo the movement of the tongue 


wght to be quick without precipita- 
tion, and ſoft without monotony, The 


perſons who unite vivacity to ſoftneſs 


their utterance, muſt neceſſarily ſpeak 


ith eaſe, which, as I have already ſaid, 


Is the very eſſence of grace. Were I to 
lame a model, it ſhould. be the ſame 


Lady whom I have already mentioned 
u this (1) Letter. 


(1) Page 109. 
| 54 When 
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When 1 faid that affectatien was the 
been enemy of the Graces; I (aid 
that fimplicity was their beſt frien 
But there is a mean fimplici city, and there 
is a noble ſimplicity. If y66Wiſh'toſe 
the two ſtrongeſt examples I know 
each, look at an Engliſh Nobleman an- 
a Dutch Jew. Thoſe two chatäcte 
are equally free from affectation; b 
the difference between their air and te 
riage is greater than any words 1 2 
| maſter of can expreſs. | 
Lord Cheſterfield ſays ;- * He et 
js neither aſcertain nor define the graces 
1 cannot define them; but 1 think 
have aſcertained them; and EF cannt 
ſee that they are ſo. very difficult to" 


EN (OP I" 8 
acquired. Nature, it is true, mult d 
ſome 


+4 
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omething z for there are people to whom 
t would be (1) impoſſible to give grace: 
nd I believe Mr. Stanhope was one of 
them. . However, where there is not 
me unhappineſs in a character, a good | 
aſter, a little attention, and frequent- 
ing the beſt company, will give a young 
man every idea that 1 have mentioned in 
this Letter; and, L confeſs, I do not ſee 
that he can add another which . 
not be ridieulous or trifſing. 

(1) It is the fame in claſſes of animals, No- 
education could. give grare to a wild boar or an, 


elephant. Thee is tot a more graceful erea-- 
ure than a high-1 -bred ant that | is well trained. 
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HE Graces are ſo pretty a ſubjes, 
that it is not eaſy to quit them. 
My Lord Cheſterfield praiſed them con- 
tinually for two reaſons; one, to be uſe- 
ful to his ſon; the other, to pay his 
court to himſelf; for I have been always 
told he was a very graceful man, I 
have not the ſame intereſt in recommend: 
ing the worſhip of theſe divinities that 
his Lordſhip had; for they certainly did 
not preſide at my birth. I have not even 
grace in writing; but I hope I one day 
ſhall, However, it is not fair to con- 


clude againſt me that I cannot under- 
ſtand 
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ſand my ſubject, becauſe I am not my- 
ſelf a model. That would be as unjuſt 
is to ſay, I am not able to judge of 
beauty; becauſe I am very very far 
om being (1) handſome, 4 

Indulge me with your dier to 
vrite a letter or two on theſe Goddeſſes. 
| may treat the ſubject ill; but it is ſo 
ſeducing a one, that I cannot reſiſt it. 

The Graces then, Gratia in Latin, 
and Xepiſss in Greek, Madam, as you 
know better than I, were originally of 
WY Grecian extraction. The Greeks had, of 
all people, the moſt beautiful imagina» 


(1) Obſerve, Reader, with what addreſs my 
elf. love ſoftened that phraſe. Uply was the 
proper word; but it hurt both my ear 050 my 
feelings. | | D117 

| tions. 
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tions. They produced the happieſt and 
moſt perfect creations that ever - hare 
been known; and they embelliſhed them 
when produced to the higheſt degree 
that pure and elegant taſte could admit, 
The firſt point in taſte, invention, grace, Man 
and every thing elſe, is good ſenſe ; and} if 
on this ground-work are all the inven-· is 
tions of the Greeks founded. The ori- 
ginal idea of their creations was always N th 
taken from ( 1) Nature, and founded one 
Truth. Whenever they diſcovered 2 i 
fertile and promifing ſubject, they d- 
vided it into parts, and after they had 
caſt away every thing belonging to il t 
that was diſagreable or unintereſting, i 


(tt) One may ſee a great many examples of 
this, at preſent, in the kingdom of Naples. 0 
. 455 they 
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hey * beautified what remained to the 
tigheſt degree of petfectio . 
A beautiful and amorous princeſa, 
whoſe name was Venus, was born in one 
of the Greek iſlands. She had three 
amiable maids of honour” who were 
lifters, and theſe were the Graces. This 
s all the foundation given by nature and 
ruth ; the Greek imagination created 
the reſt. The poets firſt made this prin- 
ceſs a divinity, and, to fublime their 
idea, fabled her ſprung from the ocean. 
need not tell you all they have ſaid of 
ber; you know it abready. The pain- 
ters of Greece then painted her from 
imagination. But, alas! canvafit is pe- 
tihable; and theſe pictures are no longer 
o be ſeen, One portrait of her, how\ 


ever, 
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ever, fortunately, {till remains. I mean 
one good likeneſs; for there are innu- 
merable Venuſes: but the Venus of 

Medici 1s the only one which fills the 
imagination at once with an idea of 

Greek genius, and of perfect beauty. 
The author of this ſtatue ſaid to him- 
ſelf, “ I have a Goddeſs to create; and 
cc that Goddeſs is the Goddeſs of Love. 
She muſt be a perfect Beauty. But 
« no ſuch being has ever exiſted. I 
cc have no reſource left but to create 
& her myſelf.” He then ſtudied, in the 
moſt beautiful women of his country, 
the parts in which each particular wo- 
man excelled, He ſaw what conſtituted 
a perfect foot; a hand and arm; a neck 
and boſom; and after he had made him- 
y ſelf 


L 11 J 
ü maſter of each part, he, by a ſingu- 
effort of genius, combined them with 
he juſteſt ſymmetry into à perfect 
Fbole. As happy an idea as ever en- 
red into an artiſt's head; and, I think, 
s dificult to execute. | 0 
Beauty was evidently the firſt * for 
e Goddeſs of Love. But beauty alone, 
is refined Greek well knew, Was in- 
did without grace, and unintereſting © 
ithout character. His next thought 
nſcquently was, that by ſhewing his 
linity in an happy moment, he would 
nake grace, expreſſion, character, all 


ting from that moment, in ſo eaſy a 
anner, that it ſhould appear to have 
olt no effort; and in ſo natural a man- 
r, that it ſnould ſeem impoſſible to 

4 have 


— 
* 
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have found another, He ſhews her the 
in the inſtant ſhe riſes from the ſea; an 
throwing himſelf, as it were, into heli 
ſoul, he diſcovers in her ceuntenanc 

what muſt have been it's firſt:emoi ic 
It is that of Modeſty. There is the che 
racter at ono determined, / expreſſio 
given to the ſtatue, all the parts di 
poſed of with -decency and [propriety 
and, to render his. ꝓroduction perſec 
the whole conveying -a refined and ele 

_ pant moral, that Love can only be inſpire 
by the union of Beauty with Modeſty. Ian 
This is a great excellency in tb 
Sreek artiſts of every kind; they ha 
always a moral. They have too 
Happineſs in chuſing a moment to ſhes 
an object, of which other artiſts har 
3 | ſcarc( 


n 
farce ever thought. | They ſuatebhed the 
ice points of time, in which, whatever 
they had to exhibit, was to be ſeen to 
he greateſt advantage. They carried 
i; attention, as well as that of cha- 
ner, even to animals. The head of 
he boar, at Meleager s feet; is that of a 
erce ſavage, that deſolated an entire 
ountry, and ſtruck with terror all it's 
mhabitants. Had they a ſtork to ſhew ? 
tis in the moment he is in conflict wit 
ſerpent, which twiſts itſelf in the moſt 
utural and braceful writhings about the 
ck of his feathered enemy. Was an 
gle to be their ſubject? He is ſhewn in 
ke inſtant that he is going to dart him- 
lf from a rock, and ſoar above the 
buds. His air announces that he is the 

Vor. II. H king 
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king of birds, and worthy to bear the 
thunderbolt of Jove. Whatever was the 
moment in real life, in which an animal 
would. have moſt intereſted a ſpectator 
is invariably the (1) moment which the 
Greeks have choſen to ſhew it in. 

I make you no apology, Madam, fot 
this digreſſion. You patronize the Gre 
cCians and the arts. 72 

To return to the Venus of Medic 
Her character is female excellence itſel 


She ſeems 
A maiden never bold, 

Of ſpirit ſo ſtill and quiet, that her motion 

Bluſh'd at jitſelf— 


There then, Sir, ſay you, the Gree 
has miſtaken. the character: Ven 


(1) All theſe examples are in the Vatican 
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vas Not yet, Madam; ſhe is but juſt 


born. I grant you, afterwards ſhe 
turned to folly; and took (1) foxhunters, 


(2) officers, and (3) ſtateſmen, with as 


little choice and delicacy as a Neapo- 


tan Princeſs. But to have repreſented 


ber at that period of her life, could not 


have anſwered the purpoſe of our Greek, 


who was to chuſe a beautiful, an intereſt- 


no, and a moral moment; and to give 


jour portrait to the world ſome centu- 


ics before you were born. 


(1) Adonis, (2) Mars. (3) Anchiſes. 


% 
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LETTER XIL 


NOW that we have done with. the 
Princeſs, if y ou pleaſe, we wil 
ſpeak of the Maids of honour. Their 
portraits are come down to us too; and 
though they are not ſo highly finiſhed 
as that of their Queen, they are well 
enough done both to engage and inſtruct 
The leading idea that characteriſe 
this amiable groupe, and which is im 
plied in their (1) name, is gaiety and 

. .good-humour, They are always rept 


(i) Raps; dictæ amo vg xapac, a gaudio. 
| — ſented 
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ſented as young and handſome ; and their 
faces wear a perpetual ſmile. The par- 
ticular ideas conveyed to us by their 
names, ſerve only to illuſtrate their ge 

mM ral appellation. The youngeſt is 
called (1) Thalia, which ſigniſies a 
booming girl; the ſecond is named (2) 
of £1p6ro/jne, which fignifies a (3) rightly 


ed (1) 'A ©anaw,.vireo.. (2) Ab. Ev@pwr, kilaris q 
1 () You remember Milton; 
But come thou goddeſs, fair and free, 
In Heaven yclep'd Euphrofyne; . | - 
But by men, heart. eaſing mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birtn 
im With two fiſter-graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 


Milton, you ſee, makes them the offspring of 

Live and Wine, But they are more generally 
tiought to be the daughters of Jupiter and 
Eurynome, | 


g# - 0-4 e 
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one; and the eldeſt, 'who was to keep 
her fiſters in order, is calle (4) Aglain, 
which means brilltaney, ſplendour, and 
neatneſs, but at the ſame time 8 
dignity and decorum. | 

They. are come down to us naked; 
but that, Madam, you are net to be 
ſhocked at; for they are to be conſidered 
entirely as an allegorical groupe. No 
material ideas about them at all. And 
the proof of this is; not one of the three 
bad ever the leaft ſuſpicion thrown out 
againſt her. This, conſidering the vo- 
juptuouſneſs of their climate; and the 
example of their Sovereign, is a tolera- 
ble Proof that they were rather n 
than corporeal beings. | 


(4) AYAgiz, ſplendor, nitor decus. 


The 


"he 
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rhe meaning of their being naked is, 
tat, like truth, they ſhould be ſimple 
nd unadorned : that they ſhould be 
rank and (1) ingenuous, and ſhew them- 
ſelres ſuch as they were, without co- 
quetry, (2) diſſimulation, or diſguiſe. 
But their nakedneſs is as decent as na- | 
kedneſs can be; for view them as much 
s you pleaſe, from the chin to the 
cle, or from the chignon to the heel, 
they never excite any idea chat can 

(1) Your openuefe of heart, ſays Sir Charles 
Grandifon to Miſs Byron, is one of the graces, 
lor which I principally: admire you. / x) 


(2) Lord Cheſterfield did not mean to em- 
mend them, in this point of view, to Mr. Stan- 


hope. a. „ ins 


Ann 
N 
— - 


H 4 offend 


2 


nao. 
_- offend the niceſt (1) delicacy. And 
| hence it is that Horace fo often calls 
them the decent Graces. 

They are joined hand in hand, to ſhey 
that chearfulneſs, vivacity, and youth 
ought to be united with ſincerity, can- 
dour, and decorum ; and to aſſure the 
beholder, that unleſs he paſſeſſes al 
theſe qualities, he cannot boaſt of being 


j 
! 
! 
f 
| 
| 


A favourite with the Graces. 


They are in motion, becauſe without 


motion there can be no grace. Their 


movements, you will ſee, are animated 


(1) What I have ſaid here is equally true of 
Sir William. Hamilton's Venus by Correggio: 
an enchanting picture indeed; now in the pol- 
ſeſſion of a very good judge of painting, Mr. 
Greville, Brother to the Earl of Warwick. 


and 


nd 
Ils 


* 
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ind ſoft ; and the decided character of 
the whole groupe is a noble ſimplicity, 
ad an unaffected modeſty (1). 


The Greeks then, Madam, conceived 
that beauty was neceſſary to inſpire 


ore; but that the power of Venus with 
fecting and tranſitory, unleſs the was at- 
tired and accompanied by the GRACES; 
that is, unleſs eaſe and affability, gen- 
leneſs and ſpirit, good-humour, mo- 


(eſty, ingenuouſneſs and candour engaged 
the admirers that beauty attracted (2) 


(1) Heſiod, in his Theogony, and Seneca, in 
the third chapter of his firſt book De Beneficiis, 
five a very different account of the Graces, ' 

(2) The three Graces are, if I may a Jay, 
wited in the Venus of Medici. 


LE T- 
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RACE in writing lies in fort 
words, ealy, TAE, ul, toely, ſinooil. 
Voltaire, Fontenelle, Addiſon, ànd Lady 


Mary Wortley Montague are the bet 
models of it I know. TLerd' Cheſter: 
field is not a bad one. The moſt grace 
ful ſpeaker, in private company, I have 
ever met, is Lord Briſtol. 


TS, 1 think that the” Duke de Cer 
hes dance well ; but I think | «Sir, Thon: 
Gaſcoigne dances better. 


LET 


"etl 


ma 
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LETTER... 
HE man who ſuffers an ignomi- 
nious death, is condemned to that 
puniſhment becauſe he does harm to 
beiety. He may plead in alleviation of 
is crime, and poſſibly wit truth, the 
impulſe of irreſiſtible propenſities. Hows 
erer, if mankind ſuffers by him, no at- 
nion is paid to his plea; juſtice has 
t's courſe q and the rigour of the W is 

executed upon him 03492 . 9408 21 51 

If the injury done to an individual de 
ctimated by the real pain that he ſaffers 
from it, I beg leave to aſk, whether 
does a man feel more ſeverely for the loſs 


of 


of his purſe, or for the ſeduction of his 
wife's affections. This queſtion, 1 be- 
lieve, need not be anſwered. If then 
that man is thought juſtly to deſerve the 


laſt puniſhment, .who is guilty of a rape, 


a robbery, or an act of forgery, to which 
he may have been impelled by the im- 
petuoſity of paſſion, or by the craving) 
of neceſſity; how many deaths muſt he 
deſerve, who, ſtimulated by. no actual 
movement of nature, ſits down coolly in 
his cloſet to fabricate a ſyſtem of un: 
happineſs for mankind ? who, as far a 
he is able, encourages vice, by falſely 


repreſenting it in amiable lights; who 
inſtructs the inexperienced in its deep 
eſt refinements; and who perſuades them 


to 


his 


len 


| [5 125” | 
o the practice of it by __ argument | 
he is maſter of ? 

1 do not mean to apply what I hive 
tid to the late Earl of Cheſterfield. 
Had he ſat down, in cold blood, to 
vive the world the leffons which are 
conveyed in his letters, he muſt have 
excited the «contempt and indignation, 
ot only of all people of. refined feelings, 
but of every honeſt man ; and his.name 
muſt have been infamous to all ſucceed- 
Ing generations. | 

But it would be unjuſt to cenfure this 
noble author for preaching vice and im- 
morality to the world. He did net 
preach them to the world. He preached 
them only to his ſon. He ought not to 
be condemned for publiſhing a work 

which 
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which he did not pobliſn. And, in te 


ſpect of his fon, I think his letters are 
rather to be conſidered as coming from 
a weak underſtanding, than from a very 
wicked heart. His object evidently Was 
to make that ſon happy; and he con 
dered vice as the means. This was only 
wrong judgement, and a falſe calculz 
tion. * 

A celebrated book produces frequent- 
ly very great effects in a country. Lord 
Cheſterfield's rank gave celebrity to bi; 


book as ſoon as it appeared; and, | 


think, it would have been as dangerous 


2 publication as ever was ſeen in Eng- 
land, if fortunately the poiſon did not 
contain its own antidote. The morals 


are too bad: they revolt. The reader 
is 


I. 


C289 1 
is hocked- with ſeeing, a father act al- 
moſt as pandar to his ſon. And if he 
has any degree of underſtanding or 
knowledge, he ſoon gets a contempt for 
bis author, becauſe he ſecs he is a ſlight 
man. | 1 3 

He has written with elegance, and he 
certainly had parts; but they were nei- 
ther of the firſt, ſecond, third, nor ſixth 
order (1); and I will venture to affirm, 
that if his book had not been nobly born, 
t would not have had the ſmalleſt ſuc- 
cls, But birth is a real advantage, 


though few philoſophers think ſo. 


(1) 1 ſpeak only from what appears in his 
Letters, | 


Can 
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Can any man ſhew me a ſingle page 
in his four volumes which announce 2 


ſuperior writer? I will venture to fay, 
he cannot, one. Can any man mention 
à fingle letter, which, being tranſlated 
into a foreign language, and appearing 
without a name, will ſupport itſelf at 
Paris, at Berlin, or at Rome, by the 
weight and depth of its ſenſe, by the 
beauty of its images, by the elevation 
or delicacy of its ſentiments, or, by 
that weakeſt of all pretenſions to literary 
merit, by the brilliancy of its wit? | 
ſhall venture to anſwer, not a letter in 
his whole collection. 

His principles of politeneſs are un- 
exceptionable ; and ought to be adopted 


by all young men of faſhion ; but they 
are 


{ 149 } 

xe known to every child in France; 
ad are almoſt all tranſlated from 
French books. In general, throughout 


and what is good is not new. 


the work, what is new is not good; 


* 
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F ORD Cheſterfield's object for hi 
4 ſon was to eſtabliſh him at $: 
James's. To arrive there, he was firf 
to be a miniſter abroad. To qualify 
him for that, he was to acquire foreign 
languages, have extenſive knowledge, 
and a good addreſs. Thoſe generil 
views were juſt; and one point he 
ſurely deſerves praiſe for: he ſtopped 
at no expence that he thought neceſſay 
for the improvement of his child. 
The firſt wiſh of his ſoul was, that 
Mr. Stanhope ſhould be clever; and 


he truſted him to a tutor who was 4 
perfech 


1 033 1 
perfect mediocrity. One half of a man's: 
talents depends upon education; and an 


pupil. It is at leaſt certain, that he 
hall ſo far improve natural gifts, that 
; ſhall nearly appear creation. There 
muſt be parts to draw out parts. 

Here then was the firſt capital error 
bis Lordſhip was guilty of. His next 
great points that he wiſhed to accom- 
lin were to make his ſon an | elegant 
Ipeaker, and a graceful diſſembler. Mr. 
Harte was awkward in his manner, un- 
graceful in his elocution, and knew very 
little of his own language, as appears 
om ſeveral paſſages in the Letters in 
queſtion. I mean nothing leſs than to 
fellect upon this gentleman. He was a 


able governor will almoſt create parts in 


1 3 
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man of probity and learning. I only 
mean that he was totally unfit for what 
| appears to have been Lord Chefſterfield's 
principal aim. It is well known hoy 
much more prevalent example i is than 
precept ; ; and this Nobleman ſent a tutor 
with his ſon, who was to enforce hour 
by example the direct contrary of whit 
he was to teach, once a fortnight, by 
precept. 

Grace and diſſimulation appeared te 
him the two moſt efſential requiſites i 
the formation of a courtier, I belies 
indeed, they were his own forts. Bu 
be that as it may, certain it is, he ſen 
Mr. Stanhope to acquire them in Ge 
many and Switzerland. Now the pec 

2 5 
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ly ple of theſe countries are proverbially 


fincere 3 and grace is certainly not one of 


their ſhining ſides. 
"WM To this you'll anſwer, he ſent him to 
"MN Lcipfig to get a folid foundation; he 
, meant that he ſhould receive his poliſh 
ir 


afterwards, What I am now going to 
ſay will appear paradoxical. But if ever 
there was a true paradox, this is one. 
Poliſh muſt come before what is called a 
lid foundation, or it will never come. 
Examine the meaning of thoſe two 
phraſes, Poliſb means air, manners, and 
adreſs. By a folid foundation, ſound 
karning and uſeful knowledge are un- 
Grſtood, Now a graceful manner and 
1 engaging addreſs can never be at- 
tained but at a very early -period in 
llc, When once the body has taken 


2 ; it's 
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it's ply, and when once certain motions, 


attitudes, &c. are become habitual to it 
it is next to impoſſible to change them; 
the mot that can be done is to corred 
them a little, but to ſubſtitute eaſe in 
the place of ſtiffneſs is abſolutely im 
practicable. This is the only reaſon 
why the French are the moſt graceful 
people i in the world, becauſe they begin 
to learn grace, it I may fo fay, from 
their childhood; 

As to rea uſeful knowledge, it never 
can be acquired till the age of reaſon, 
which is always late. The truth i 
people in writing and talking on thi 
ſubject have reaſoned by metaphors anc 
fimilies, which, though entirely true | 
the points from which they are taken 

are 
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e totally falſe. in the points to which 
they are applied. They reaſon from 
foundations and poliſh in edifices and 
ſtatues, to the forming and accompliſh- 
ing a man; and they make, in conſe- 
quence, ſuch confufion, as if they thought 


a little, would appear unintelligible even 
F [0 themſelves. It is very true, that the 


foundation of a temple muſt be laid be- 


fore the ſuperſtructure can be embel- 


liſhed, Tr is- very true, that the form 


ef a ſtatue muſt” be perfect before it's 


ſurface can be poliſhed. But what has 


this to do with the education of a man? 


The building reſts” on its foundation; 


the poliſh on the body of the ſtatue ; 


but the accompliſhments of a youth 


has. not the leaſt connection with. his 
14 know 


* 


1 
knowledge; as is pretty evident from 
the numbers of people one ſees abroad, 
who have the fineſt addreſs, and moſt 
poliſhed manners, with ſcaree any in- 
formation. 
Knowledge and accompliſhments are 
totally diſtinct. Every man thinks them 
both neceſſary for his ſon 3 and almoſ 
every man, like my Lord Cheſterfield, 
begins by knowledge, becauſe it is clearly 
the more eſſential of the two; and be- 
cauſe he thinks it a baſis of the other 
part. It is uo baſis of it: and he be. 
gins where he ſhould end. Accompliſh- 
ments are laſt in utility, but firſt to be 
acquired, Their ſeaſon once paſſed, 
they ean never be attained. The ſeaſon 


for gaining knowledge, and for ſtrength- 
5 | ening 
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ening the underſtanding, never paſſes. 
From twenty-one a man may add to the 
force of his intellectual powers, and to- 
his ſock of ideas, till his faculties begin 
o decay. But after twenty no man 
erer converted awkwardneſs into grace. 
All this appears clearto me; and, I am 
pretty ſure, very few of my readers will. 
believe one word of it. I 1 
If you think T mean the cultivation 
of the underſtanding ſhould be ſacrificed 
o air and manner, you miſunderſtand 
ne. I only mean, that if Lord Cheſ- 
terield thought a high degree of poliſh. 
b eſſential for his-ſon, and that it might 
be acquired after his ſolid ſtudies were 


iſhed, in my opinion, he was miſtaken. 
Unleſs 


, 7 
hy Ul 
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- Unleſs grace and diſſimulation appear 
perfectly natural, the one cannot pleaſe, 
nor the other ſucceed. And as it is 
impoſſible to acquire caſe, which is the 
efſence of a graceful demeanor, without 
particular 'attention being paid to it 
early; ſo it is next to impoſſible to at: 
tain perfectly the art of diſſembling, 
unleſs a man is trained to it from the 
beginning of his life. To keep the 
thoughts cloſe with an apparent air of 
gaiety and frankneſs, to appear perpe· 
tually off one's guard, while every look, Ml 
tone, and geſture is. weighed with cau-· | 


tion; to have the volts [ciolto and the 
penſieri ſtretti, the forehead open, andi 
the heart Jocked,. (as his Lordſhip is 
perpetually recommending) is ſurely n0 


E | cal} 
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ar ea ſcience. Lord Cheſterfield ſhould 
ſe, have ſeen that the country where he 


is Ml 1carned his proverb was the country to, 
he MW have taught the practice of it; and 
ut WY kaly, not Germany, ſhould” have been 
ne place choſen to have formed Mr. 
at- RanhoPe.. 

glam not examining here whether his 
the tem was good or bad. I am only 
the thewing the abſurdity of the means he 
ok uſed to accompliſh (1) it. Inſtead of 
pe. ſending his ſon to- Lauſanne and Leipſig, 
oo learn grace and diſſimulation, he ſhould. 
au- have ſent him to Paris and Rome (2). 


the (1) I ſall ſhew the abſurdity of the Rug 
and itſelf preſently. 


$0 (2) 1 know he was at Rome and Paris, but he 
vent to both too late, and he only paſſed through 
Rome like an ordinary traveller. 


LET- 


LETTER XVI. 


T BEGAN with Mr. Stanhope on 

his going under the care of Mr, 
Harte. I did not care to go a ſtep far 
ther back, becauſe that would have en- 
gaged me in the old diſpute, whether a 
public or a private education is to be 
preferred. The general opinion here 
prefers a public ſchool; and Lord 
Cheſterfield ſent his ſon to Weſtminſter, 
Men are imitative ; and children are 
more ſo than men. I do not believe 
there were many good models of grace to 
be met with among this young gentle- 


man's playfellows ; and there it was that 
he 


L 141 J 
he probably contracted thoſe habits of 
aukwardneſs and ungraciouſneſs that he 
was never after able to ſhake off. 

have not been condemning there a 


public education in general. L only fay, 
do not think it was proper for Mr. 
Stanhope, or likely to have turned out 
to his advantage in the particular deſti- 
nation for which his father intended 
him, 1 
I faid I ſhould not enter into the dif- 
fcrent merits of public or private educa- 
tons. It is a ſubje& for a book, and 
not for a letter. But as it is a point t6 
which I have particularly turned my 
thoughts. for ſome years, and which 1 


have examined as attentively as I was 


able, I cannot refiſt this opportunity 


of 


— 


| I 
of ſaying which appears preferable to 


me. 


a. 2 * . 
The objects of education ought to 
be, to form the heart, the head, and the 


— 
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manners. I will venture to ſay, theſe 


| 

4 | three points are more ſurely and eafily 

| attained under the government of a 
l, moderate private tutor, than under the 
Ji beſt ſchoolmaſter in the world. 1 do 

; f not mention the cruel loſs of time, nor 

} | the many other arguments which might WM 


be adduced. I ſhall only ſay, I know a 
hundred ſolid reaſons againſt it, and not 
three in its favour. But the ſubject is 
unpopular; and the general opinion is 


againſt me. Locke thought as I do. 


LET: 
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LETTER XVII. 


SHALL not preſume to examine 

Lord Cheſterfield's politics. There 
are already too many navigators on this 
ocean; I do not with to add to the num- 
ber, Beſides, I have neither knowledge 
nor abilities equal to it, Of all the 
ſciences, that of politics appears to me 
to be the moſt difficult; to require the 
ſtrongeſt parts, the moſt.comprehenfive 
views, the quickeſt faculties, and the 
moſt varied as well as the moſt minute 
information. One difference, I think, 


there is between a cultivator of this ſci- 
ence and that of any other. A politician 


has 


* — 
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has need of a large and elevated foul 
It is not ſufficient that his penetration is 


rapid, that his judgement is unerring, 
that he is poſſeſſed of that vaſt and 
happy ſpecies of imagination, which in- 
vents, diſtributes, connects; which ſees 
at once the whole and all it's parts; 
which puts the maſs in (1) agitation, 
and gives warmth and vigour to all it's 
dependencies. He muſt join to all this 
an elevation of ſentiment, or his character 
is imperfect. Such a man was Lard 
Chatham; and many ſuch men I ys 
ee will produce. 

I repeat it then, I ſhall not dare to 
cenſure Lord Cheſterfield upon a ſyſtem 


(1) Mens agitat molem, 


Jul, 


1 15 
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of policy, which ſeems to me to be 
pitiful and mean. 1 write to the young, 
nd. to them I avow-my incapacity to in- 
ſorm them. It is enly-in my power to 
quote for their advantage, and to refer 
them to authorities, at leaſt equal to this 
noble writer. I.et them examine the 
tems of Temple and of Sully; they will 
fad them, in every reſpect, directly op- 


poſite to. Lord Cheſterfield's. 


All his plans turn upon art and cun- 
ning; cunning, which Lord Bacon calls 
crooked and lft-bhanded wiſdom; and art, 
waich, the ſame great writer obſerves, is 
never uſed but by the weaker ſort of politi- 
dans. c Certainly (theſe are Lord Baeon's 
* words) the ableſt men that ever were, 
have all had an openneſs -and frankneſs 

Voi. I & of 


* 
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* of dealing, and a name of certain 


4 and veracity.” | g : 


1 


To quote poetry here may appear ri- 
diculous; but when it is recollected 


that the lines I am going to tranſcribe arc 


almoſt all founded upon hiſtorical truth, 
and that the poct, in this ſpeech, did 
little more than throw Holinthead into 
verſe; I hope important truths will not 


have leſs effect, becauſe they are pre- 


ſented in the language of Shakſpeare. 
When the good Cromwell bids hi 
fallen maſter this pathetic adieu; 


Crxom. O my Lord, 
Muſt I then leave you:? Muſt I needs forego 
So good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter? 
Bear witneſs all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a ſorrow Cromwell leaves his Lord. 
Tue 


ord, 
The 


ris 


The king mall have my ee but my 
prayers 
For ever, and for ever, ſhall be yours. 


Wolfey replies; 


Wor. Cromwell, I did not think to med a 1 

tear 

in all my miſeries ; - but thou haſt forc'd me, 

Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman... 

Let's dry our” eyes, and thus far hear me, 
Cromwell; "nb 

And when I am (1) forgotten, as I ſhall be, 

And fleep in dull cold marble, where no men- 
tion 1 

Of me muſt more be heard, ſay then 7 taught 
thee, 

Say, Nolſey, that ence trod the ways of glory, * 

4rd funded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck to riſe in, 

ſare and ſafe one, though thy maſter 
miſs'd it. 


(z) Forgotten you will never be, Theſe lines 
are immortaliſed you. 
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„Cromwell, T charge thee, fling away (1 1) an 
| 


ſion is one of the nobleſt of our natures ; it never be 


_ undue means to attain its ends. 


in his double capacity of a politician and a man- 
pleaſure. 


5 25 evil.“ 
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Mark 1 my fall; and that which. ruin'd me 


bition ; 
By that- fin fell the angels; how can man ther 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 


(2) Love thyſelf laſt; (3) cheriſh thoſe he: t 
that hate thee ; 


Corruption wins not more than honeſly. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To ſilence envious tongues. Be uſt and fea 
nt, 


(1) Wolſey means a vicious en, This pt 


comes a vice, till it makes uſe of art, cunning, al 


(2) The perpetual tcnor of Lord Cheſterfield's a 
vice to his ſon is to Jove bimſelf only. And this a 
vice, I acknowledge, came very naturally from hi 


(3) Mr. Stanhope's father would have found 
this precept a leſſon of diſſimulation for his ſon.] 
Wolſey's meaning is pretty clear; Return good] 


9 ] 5 

Let all the ends, thou aim ſt at, be thy. COUN- | 
„„ 

Thy GOD's, and TRUTH's z. WF, if thou 
fall'ſt, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall' a bleſſed martyr. 


Llove Shakſpeare ; and I. do not "4 
Word Cheſterfield, . But what Lam go- 
10 ug to ſay, 1. ſay, to the beſt of my bt- 
ef, without prejudice” or partiality 3+; 


link a young man will derive more real 
refit from thoſe lines of Wolſey, and- 
om Polonius's advice to his ſon, welt 
s derſtood and well digeſted, than he 
dis ei from all Lord Cheſterfield's Letters. 
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tion, I will quote him a maxim drawn 


* 
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LETTER xVm. 


TÞ UT if I do not dare to arraign this 
Nobleman's politicks; I am not 


afraid to attack his worldly maxims. 
They are bad; poſitively bad : 1 do not 
mean in a moral ſenſe; but in reſpect of 
ſucceeding with mankind. They are 
weak, falſe, and incapable of producing 
their end. Like his politics, they arc 
all founded on art and cunning. Nom, 
I believe, it is pretty generally allowed, 
in this country, that it is beneath a man 
of ſpirit to make uſe of art. But fince 
his Lordſhip is fond of French quot» 


5 | ftom 


4 


E } 


om a French book, of which he was 
zry fond, and which he has recom- 
nended often and warmly to his ſon- 
e has made ſeveral quotations from this 
his Work ; the one I am going to mention is 
not Wot of the number; and it is worth all. 
ns. Whoſe that he has quoted from it. Rien 
doit ſentir ni Part ni Pafe#ation dans 
01 galant homme, ſays the Abbe Belle- 
de, in his treatiſe on the Art f | 
leging. | 
| ſhall moſt readily grant that» filly 
ople will be duped by. cunning. But 
5 it with filly people Lord Cheſter- 
d meant Mr. Stanhope ſhould» keep 
Impany 2. n. no. He deſires 


(1 1) Un galant homme is a man-of honour; un 


ne galant is a man of gallantry.. ; 
K 4 him 


U 152 J. 
him continually to frequent men of parts; 
and women of vnderſtanding· He de- 
ſtined him for courts; and in every 
court there are ſome people of -penetts- 
tion, who not only judge for themſelves, 
but alſo teach others to judge. In ſuch 
focieties then did this father imagine hi; 
ſon could ſucceed. by cunning? Did he 
think that characters hke thoſe would 
not ſee. the: firſt ſtroke of art that: Mr; 


Stanhope could ſtrike? And was he ig 


norant that, from that inſtant, every one 
would have been on their on _ 

hm? 
As to foreign comics) I do not hey 
ſitate to affert, that in every city. of E 
rope, from Paris to Berlin, and fron 
Berlin to Naples, the young Engliſh 
mat 

3 


by 
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mn who attempted to practiſe his 
mxims would, inſtèead of ſucceſs, meet 
wth univerſal diſappointment, I ſhall 
dare for once to quote myſelf 3" and I. 
ſhall venture to affirm, that the follow- 
ing ſingle rule will enfore a young tra- 
veller - more fucceſs; than all Lord 
Cheſterfield's paltry maxims put to- 


ould gether. The rule is; (1) Be ſimpie in 
Mr jour manners, and noble in all your ꝓrocted- 


inge. I hould not have introduced this 
maxim with ſuch apparent inſolence, if 
it were my own. Before I finiſn this 
Letter, I ſhall tell from whom I borrowed 
wks ia rin ie tf AI 


f — 4 SLAC EIS 
(1) Letters from a an Engliſh Traveller, Vol. I. 
Letter VII. 7 
; $5 $82, , e bs | » : * * n In 
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1 In every city in Exrope (I do not ex- 
cept one), Who is the traveller that is 
beſt received? It is the Engliſh traveller. 
Why 2. Becauſe he acts uniformly upon 
principles the direct oppoſites of thoſe 
of Lord Cheſterfield. He is natural; 
he is frank ; and to. the eſtabliſhed repu- 
tation which the nation has for candour 


and fincerity it is, that he owes his uni- 


verſal ſucceſs. If a foreigner of any 


| 

5 F other country is propoſed; to be intro- 
WH duced into a ſociety, perſons are ſtrict in 
their enquiries about his character and 
principles. When an Engliſhman is an- 
nounced, they aſk not a queſtion. Tra- 
dition and experience have both taught 
them he is not to be doubted of. 
Among 


E 365-3 
Among the infinite numbers of Engliſh 
that travel, I never heard, during all the 
time I was abroad, but of two, who diſ- 
graced their country. They were ad- 
xenturers, and men unknown, 
When, therefore, an Engliſhman en- 
ters into a ſociety, he has every pre- 
poſſeſſion in his favour. He muſt take 
ſome pofitive ſtep to do himſelf harm. 
Let him addreſs himſelf to any man or 
woman 1n the company, he ſhall be ſure 
of a favourable reception ; let him ſay 
what he will, he ſhall be ſure of receiv- 
ng polite, nay obliging anſwers. Every 
individual on the continent has a high 
and juſt idea of the merit of his nation; 
and will find an opportunity to tell him 


lo in the firſt five minutes converſation. 
All 


aw” 
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4 will go well with, him till be uſcs 


The French and Ttaliang': are incon- 


Spa penetrating” and quick. They. 


doubt of him ftom that moment. 


Art is not made for a man of honour :- 


he has not need of it. A very falloy 


woman is not to be blamed for putting 


on rouge; it is madneſs to paint a fine 
complexion. Stem is Lord Cheſter. 
field's perpetual cry. No; do no! ſeem; 
Be. It will produce twenty times the 
effect; and is an hundred times leſs 


troubleſome. Be artful” and cunning, 
ſays this Lord. Do ; and be deſpiſed. | 


Be fincere and” open; you will be 
nn Fila 


eſteemed and reſpected· 


I have already mentioned the in- 


ſtructions given to a young traveller by: 
Shakſpeare. 


El 7 0 


Shakſpeare. .. Hoy that man faw;"'T 
never could conceive; but he ſaw every, - Wl 
thing. I read Polonius's advice once a 
week during my travels. The young 
man who comprehends, in it's full ex- 
tent, the laſt precept he gives, and 
makes it the rule of his conduct, will 
win the affections of the (1) deſerving 
every day; and, what this Letter-writer's 
pupil never can. do, I will venture to'ſay, 


he will keep his conqueſts; r 


This above all To thine own ſelf be true; ; 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canſt not then be, falſe to any man. 


When I was at Vienna, I knew a 
young Engliſh nobleman. In company 


F | ] 
(1) And they are oy 5 people whoſe alles · 

tions are worth winning. | 
4 -a man 


— uw 
mne 
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opportunity to form a judgement of this 


„ 
a man has ſeldom an occaſion to ſhey 
great parts or learning. I never had an Ml 


gentleman's talents or erudition. I had 
not the honour of knowing him particu- 
Aarly enough for that. I ſaw him but 
in company: that, indeed, was generally Pl 
every day for a winter. It was from ol- 
ſerving his conduct, and the effect i “ 


produced, that I drew the maxim which N 
J have mentioned in this Letter. He hel 
Cl 


was careſſed and eſteemed by every be 
ing at Vienna. What was His art? It 
was to have none; to ſhew himſelf as he 


was ; to throw open the volume of bis 
foul, and to ſay to the beholders, read: 
The book was beautiful; and the 
readers were charmed. An unaſſuming 


dignity, 


L 159 J 
dignity, an amiable candour, an eleva- 
tion of ſentiment, and a real good-nature 
were the arts he practiſed ; and they pro- 
cured him more reſpect and attentions in 
a fortnight, than Lord Chefterfield's 
tricks and cunning, and all his other 
pitiful littleneſſes, would have done in's 
century, He was imple in his manners, 
and noble in all his proceedings; and he 
had every ſuffrage at Vienna. I cannet 
help naming him. It was Lord John 
Clinton, | 


" 


CC 1a6o 33 

ne Ani I 18d; bas ; He 
o031s nach t 

nl ws ET . inert, 6 EB et n 
i861 aun iel 261 3s 0 ; 8D21dut vn WM n 
N HAT teo much: of Lo 
Chkeſterſield. Permit me- d fc n 
mw upon his taſte; and then we hart. 
C 
(1 


dotie with. him for ever. Of th ats, i 
general, it is clear, he new nothiogg 
- we have only to examine r he 


gam „ „ee e ee iD wol! Hi 
e There is little FRY falſe th 
vrong in what this elegant and agteeabe ar. 
writer has ſaid upon literature ut alli ad 
the fays is cammon. However, whatweſf « 
have read in twenty books, and: what: be. 
.conſequence appears" old tous: as nen f nid 


' wthe' perſon to whom theſe Jettets ven 
addreſſed; 


L 16 J 
addreſſed: and that, I think, excuſes 
their author. 

[ like. to have a man write upon lite» 
nuy ſubjects ; for, at the ſame time that 
be thews me his taſte, he. generally gives 
ne the meaſure of his abilities; and I 
rl think I know: the altitude of Lord 
"il Cheſterfield's underſtanding, as well by 
uso or three of his Letters, as if I had 
beard him ſpeak an entire winter in the 
| WH Houſe of Lords. One knows a man by 
the people he looks up to. And who 
are the objects of Lord Cheſterfield's 
almiration ? Why Waller, Ovid, and 
Voltaire, This laſt, above all, was his 
hero, Now what is Voltaire? Ani inge- 


nious, brilliant, agreeable, graceful, fri- 
Vor. II. | , 85 volous, 


2 
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Folous, () falſe writer: 1 pity” mY man 
-who has not a certain reliſh for theſe au- 
hors; but I- think him infloirely more 
to be pitied who confiders them a8 the ill 
h of poets.; and who prefers chem to 
Homer, Milton, and Shakſpeare. [ | 

bo Ot Shakſpeare he has ſaid but Frtle; 
and not a fingle ſentence in his favour 
1 have often been tempted to gueſs that 
Voltaire had inſtructed him in the value 
he was to ſet upen this Poet. 1 have 


E 


| 
| 
* 
ö 


2d *) It may be thought . I have orejidens 
agaiuft Voltaire. The firſt year I was in France, 
when I knew him only by his brigtrt ſides, by 
the love of toleration, of humanity and juſtice, 
that appears in his works, I admired: him both 2 
a writer and as a man. I was, one of his (warmers 
advocates. Since I have. known bim | better 


1 have cha nged. BY e HNA ng | on 
1 2 21 WA ant 
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t 
alſo ſuſpeRted that the editor f his 
letters muſt hays ſuppreſſed paſſages 1 re- 


lative to this author. For how can any 


. man conceive that an Engliſhman could 


ue ſome hundreds of letters 00 1 ſn, 
in which ke ” ſhould talk 4 gleat Gel en 
"WI liccrature and poetry ; and 155 at Z oat 


N # | 1 71 1 2 N . \r, 
ſcarce ever mention "the firſt po det of the 


f 4 * 18 Do 11 1 
ration, if that poet . Wi to his 
E | * 7. NMI Nr SN nt . 


ale! 
| * „n 27 
"Fo reſume the Ak 6 this noble au- 


thor, as appears from his Letters! | His 


parts, were above mediocrity ; his ſtyle, 


JV Au S 
, ls pleaſant and ealy ; 5 his ideas, upon air, 
manners, and addreſs, excellent; his Po- 


ities, beyond! my power of judging; Kis 


31899 7 
worldly maxims, falſe; his taſte, little; 


nd his morals, infamous. 


L 2 LET: 
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ETA ASD . lex ln el a 

þ NT: - par Madame? I am {ure er 
have penetration enough 1 tg ſee 149 not 
ay all upon my ſubjects that could oy 

4 like little books and th hort rt.. Letters 
Mogis neceſſaria onitlenda uam ſufyr- 
. amplectenda, remarks very WH fl 
Velleius Paterculus. But, ; May- be, a | 


his learving frighten) you.: & Non, tener, 
Bel idol mio; you _ have no more 


a td 8 280 Fa 18 8 Me nb WW (1) 
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I DEE N 
9 ULD be guilty of lack (1 2 
" ingratitide if I did not ab 
lee the obligations 1 bare — 
from Lord Lucan, and from NI. Ha 
Mrs. Veſey.” To Mr. Veſey 1 1 LY 
lebted for a | thouſand" (2 2) politendfſts to 
„ich 1 had no right to pretend. "Ford 
V Lucan; with that generous and betievs- 


j len warmth, Arbe character ies is 
05 country, offeret me his houſe oh w 


re 1001 Oft T f is ne W 
a vitium « Soy abfore . 


„Aue animo prius, ut fi quid promittere de n 
1 Piffiim alindz vere promitto. 1 2 4 

(2) There is a poliſhed good - nature in Mr. 
'V WM Veley's character, which endears him to all who 


7. bon him. 


L 3 coming 


TE! 
coming to London. But Mrs. Veſey— 
good Mrs. Veſey —indeed ſhe is all good- 
neſs—How can It ever! praife! 0 or thank 
her ſufficiently ? She conferred On, me 


the greateſt of all obligations—ſhe praiſe 


wy books. ba Ne 
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| , & 1 12891 Y 201 , 
* 7 ITHa "Tom, 2 M vici, came, 
And he conquered the world with Rid 


oy row dow dow. b 


I know an author as like Cæſar 


3—only Cæſar never conquered Britain. 


Now the (1) writer in” queſtion tri- 
umphed in London, in Paris, and in 
Rome But, for ede RY us talk 


(1) I know the author hinted at here; and I 
can aſſure the reader, he did all that was in h 
power not to write thoſe lines; but Nature was 
too ſtrong for him. Do what one 1 * ms ' will | 
break out: 5 


Naturam expellas furcd, tamen uſque recurret. 


L 4 of 


L 6 J 
ofoſEr H eMeh, ft pd imyolife, 
kbe windet adthors iw itiſupportublb. zi 

unt minus Be rant pic] ſays Stele: iure 
rworet the great Hinges: in Frendh co. 
verfativa They du enter into it ag 
deal, to be ſure; and they enter here 
ptealantly enough into an epigram. You 
know the wicked poet Piron, and lis 
malice againſt the French Academy. 
M. de la Condamine was deaf; and che 
day of his reception among t the Acade 
micians „ Piron eee the cen 
lines: ee 71:03 cuob eu BUeR 


35 4j1o0ms bib 5. 
Enfio "ti la 3 1 io leisd“ 
La Condamine entre aujourd'hui; 
II n'eſt pas muct, tant pis pour elle; 
Jo Mai i i et ſourtl rant t micux vx pol ti 


Yic ABR on fad ol 
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Pironrhads genus, dat» wanted taſte 
His Merrananis is one of the beſt ſ i) co 
nedics that has} been written ſinee Mo- 
lere. The unpardonable lieentiouſneſs 
of ſome of his pieces, ver juſtiy ex- 
duded him from the Academ ye 
As I know your palate reliſhes honey 
better than gall, IL muſt endeavour to 
make you forget the epigram, by pte 
* you with a madrigalll. 


iſt 10 Y6D 
15 a Browx Bravry. | 


vous etes belle, & votre ſteur eſt belle, a 
Entre vous deux tout choix ſeroĩt bien doux 
Le dien d'amour ètoit blond comme elle; 


Mais il aimoit une Brune: comme voüs. WINE! 
{ TI. 1170 , 10.) 26515 $37, 100g 4 


*1 12 109 eig ! 1. Vu it! vey 13 9 11 
(1) The Mechant, > Grefſet; is.anether of 
the beſt modern comedies ; ; it is incomparably 
yell written, 


P. 8. 


| Cars 

P.. Thank you for the Modern 4jec. 
date. It is as light as a woman: But it 
is witty, pretty, graceful; and thouph 14 
never ſaw its fair author, PIl be ſworn 
ſhe is amiable. I am afraid there is a 
fault againſt delicacy of taſte in the laſt 
page but one of the dedication (ſome- 


thing about cham paigne); and 1 be. 
lieve there is another ſomewhere elſe, 
but I forget where. 

Voltaire ſays, it is a proof of taſte, to 
find a beauty where there is a number 


of faults ; or a fault among a number of 


beauties, It is then to prove my own 
taſte that I have pointed out two trifling 


errors, which are certainly ſurrounded 


by a crowd of prettineſſes. © It was al- 


* moſt dark when they returned to the 
| « caſtle; 


ec 


© * Þ 
' caſtle; and it is recorded by a crow, 
who was perched upon the top of one 
of the largeſt trees in the avenue, chat 
young Franzel gave Cecil a kiſs be- 
bind it.“ Don't you like + turn N 
a't it pretty and ef 150 STS 
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LRT IHR XXIII. 


BER I Us retired 80. Capr po 
1 Frederick has done to 


But the retreat of the, Emperor ki" 
of a a Tyrant; ; the retreat of the Kigg i 
that of a Philoſopher. "210 10 3 191d 
30 is 1 „ Fid- n to noi! 
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LET TER XXIV. 


„ Frtenchman,“ (1) fays) the Fart 
1X of Cheſterffeld, “ ho, with a 
fund of learning, Virtue, and gGöd 
@ ſe, has the manners and good- 
| "WW breeding of his country, is the Per 
fection of human nature.“ I am not 
n enemy to the French; but J do not 
tink this aſſertion true. In my opinion, 


ie following would have been juſter: 
Leg liſoman, who Joins manners and 
breeding to tbe feliduy, energy, and 
ne of mind, which charaFerize bis 


(1) Letter LXXXVI. ; 
1 10088 country, 


2 


vther nation in the world: There are u 
effects without cauſes; and the cauſes c 


"youth with the Greeks and Roman 
the brightneſs of their actions, and thi 


ſplendour of their principles, Kindle ti 
moſt noble paſſions in our minds; ane 


1 
1 474 J 
tountry, is the perfection of human natur 
I do not mem to compliment. But fea 


. / 4 4 
vithients und potions arc upon a more el 


vated ſcale here than can be found in an 


this are very obvious. We , paſs ou 


Their great examples expand our fouls 


when we come to be men, the nature 


our government feeds this flame, and 
glow with a certain internal ardou! 
which occaſionally breaks out into action 
and which is neither known nor compte 
hended but in the dominions of Britain. 
5 1 


K 75 f 

I do juſtice: here to my country 10 dad 
my ſoul feels happy, that Tam able to 
give her, with truth, a ſuperiotity over 
the univerſe in genius and magnanimity. | 
But if from this I ſhall be-underſfood-to 
think meanly of the French, becauſe 
they are the rivals and enemies of this 
nation, it would indeed be to miſinter- 
fret me much. Though I do not think 
bat people equal to this in greotneſi, A 
ink them à very great people. And 
i the Engliſh are ſuperior to the French 
n all the more elevated qualities which 
lignify and ennoble humanity; ſo the 
rench ſurpaſs: the Engliſh in all the 
ulder and Ernek 1 which gtace 


ad adorn it. 156 Fa 


9 


[L761] 
n Evgland--rhe | French” have f6y 
— But they have ung; aud fh 
dane am I. They could not, L acktüös. 
ledge, have a feebler advocate; but 
| while I have a tongue to ſpeak, or à pen 
to write, myers 1 8⁰ had do 'them 
—_— :* ve hαtöt bak 
| 10 x tr? 


Let every. n man who. 2 that gation 
ſpeak of i it as he found it; if he ZI 


heit i intimacy for years (as 15 did); 


if be found them U-natured, zll-man 2 
: "nered, treacherous, and cowardly, 75 
Fim ſpeak his mind. 1 quarral with a 
man who judges for himſelf, and b. 
"ſpeaks the truth. But let the dat 


— — +} 


1. bo, be granted to me : again; d 


: bee by mw ted o bell the voll 
9 | "that 
'T- 30% 


- * : 
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Le e 
that, hopeyerather cen mex enDνν 
mem, I. fopad; theat(good-bumerined, 


ot 

„ g20d-parured, brave, poliſhed] frankand 
ut ſiendly- n het (1g be ab dl 
aff he we Hb he; 
m ut Brutus ſays they are perſulious ; 1 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 5 * e 

| I ſpeak not to diſprove what Brurus 

Wy * fete 1 am #7 pen what 7 di . 

| in xt tri 3; ci 2 a ee 
wo \, 1 found them all animated with a 2 de- 


i} fire 1 to pleaſe, 570 always read ady to do me 


in 


, frery ' ſerv ice in their power. 3 owe 
Dian AFL K p 


them 2 thouſand ob deen a I had 


ad? I $21 OF | 31 


i they, Ae E wed 
Ney, lege; they in Fa P formed me; was 
bz bez 75 * : A efick ; 
fl ey viteed, gie: 1, N . Vin z they Kr 
Fred me: I had reed of counſel; they 
Vor. II. M gave 


4k 578 
gate me th þ ſt-advies:; ever 1 * bis 


man tay hi ſureco find it in Fruncei dn 
I couldobe laviſh in praiſe ofô This . 
don j bür J amm forry/26 Fay! thut tos 
many peoplo here have prejudices «paint 
them, as ridiculous as they” bre ll 
founded. They deſpiſe the French dif 
they were beings without either ſenſe or 
ſelltimient; though their writings nd 
actions ſhew they are full of Both. Be- 
cauſe two ſtates have different intereſts, 
ish a reaſon that every individual be- 
longing to thoſe ſtates ouild promote, 
to dhe utmoſt of his àbilities; the interell 
all glory of the country ro! Wick he 
belongs K certainly (is. And ber vſrt, 
every Frenchman. bas the'ſanſe merit ib 
mod N labouting 


a— aA. ons r a 


(15 


WO. +... 
hbouring/ with all his might for th; 
deſtruction of the) Rritifhi fleet; that every 
Englifhmaiy has hin exerting alli irt 
powers to annihilate the navy of Frante. 


e blaſt af m breath could ſend all the! 
| I hips ſhe has to the bottom of the-ſearnn: 


puff They were ſunk; before you could: 
6 MW Giiſh chis period. But is it a reaſomd 
# MW frovid-hatei or deſpiſe: the French, bet 
d aauſe Jam naturalh and neceſſarily the 
- Wl coliny. of France? D hö 
„ Type beſt wWwagy I think to judge: this 
„ after is t take two other rival nations; 
6 Lᷣbuſtria and Pruſſia ; Athens and Spayte! 
f 
16 
0 
ip 


Here oi are diſpaſſionate ; your gudger 
ent will ber juſt. Do, you think it the 
hae af a liberal - minded: Pruſſſan: i dee 
ſhite an Auſtriam ?: Or, ſhoulda welh 
ads! M 2 born 


L $50 7 
born "VOL. aye 2 Lacedzmonian, 


nw enn 1 nun. 101 rom 
begguſe be. is equally; animated by e 
fame noble flame. that. warms , hikes, 


the love of his country > The! nie 
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50 other 1 to WES © 5 23 
a great people, beſide theic being Sy * 4 790. 
contend with England, that Proof JD. ) 


o be ſufficient. py wy 
But the French are Pede 2 in 0. 


blase I deny that they can be,perfidiq 
1 with the Engliſh. They may be (itte 
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187? hats IT . e 5199 nge 1 . .cherous 
70 FIOISHOY he £ C8 Ae; blow 871 
No A is. the 9 8 that merit theſe ee, 
1 ute treacherous; they are perfidious; 4 
delerxe, what they poſſeſ:, the coprempr of bu M 
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cherous, for aught _ __ 


Auſtria ns and the aniar "I ere 
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th ey Þ profe 8 friendſhip. ey are © 
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the lame religion, Weila 1 TY, 


T3GLIOHS. Hey 4 1s » 4 3105 20 
1 have | e „ "With 
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may . her i in pa ; b wt "Me 


never can deceive Yer by perfidy'; b de- 
cauſe ſhe 1 is her uniform enemy. Theke 


J. 
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is not an infant that does i not 1165 At 


France ever was, and ever will be; the 

* $9 v% N 2 11 3217 Jus! $11 
rope.” They were friends; they wete allies 
bound to England, by millions of. ties, oi What 
does France owe to England ? Nothing, But 
that qbes not Holland owe her? The part that 
France would take was foreſeen and foretold by 
hundreds, long befpre the America war broke 


out. © But even the penetration of a Chatham 


could not fotefte the perfidy/of the Dutch 


M 3 enemy 


{of 5 

rper of Eugland,, The making a peace 
is, nt maß ing 2, friendſhip ; and, the 
Exench will not be, more che friend of 
England, when this peace. js made, thay 

they, were fixe years, before enn 
gan or than they are now. iT * 
lity ; between the two o nations will aft 
while the nations. laſt, They AF littora 
littoribus contraria, oppoſite in every 
thing. It is the duty of France to de: 
Preſs England as much as ſhe can, It i ls 
the duty of England to keep down 
France as much as is in her power. It 
is the duty of both to do juſtice to the 
other. This juſtice the French do ren- 
der the Engliſh. I am ſorry I cannotfay 
the Engliſh do the ſame by them. Every 
claſs of men in France praiſe the people 
3 Ar of 
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3 rredibte/ wich what are" ie,, i 
kill che French in Londeh'; and the 
Evgiith in Paris. Adtmfral Rodue) w... 


killed three times in one menth white't" 
was there; once it was by a cannon-ball: 
another timie his ſhip was fonk ; id the 
third ſhe was blown out of the water by 
a red hot bullet fired by Monfieur de 
Guichen into her powder-room: ” Theata" 
a Frenchman ſay to another; LAumi% 
Rodney 4 bid iu, hier dan. E bur nal dt b 
Pariti Cet vrai, ſaid the other; mit il 
eft-refſuſcite ce matin et le Conritr d 
I Buropr. ' 


Gs © 


However, 


tr us 
However, even the common people 
there never fay any thing, contottipruous 
againſt this nation, even when they 
imagine they have obtained a victory. 
Whoever, relates cha news, newer falls to 
for, Les Anglers: fe battnietr Bi; and 
ſome, one always remarks upon what; x 
0, ces , i er "t comme 4% 
Lon. | 4 4+, 940 4s. , 
Herethey boldavery ir hg 
1 which is impolitic as well as Untrule. 
t rbey  diminifh their own glory, Wen 
oer depreciate. their antagoniſts, An 
1 ezglc. has no merit in killing a thriahz-be - 
# las great merit if he kills a vulture. The 
„roth is, there are not brayer officers. in 
Ne world, than the French, gor men uche 


- OL” wt 


ens eie as good us die officers, That 


Jol | | ſl:ght!y 


% 
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rheit engitcets. If the ſoldiers" and fn 


tien would be ivingible. They by t 
means want ſpirit, for chen 1 feht ven 
well for a ſhort time, and are the fir 
ten in Europe for a coup de mmi Bie 
their bodies are weak; they: ere tot abk 
td lupport rhemſelves long; and L mtl 
no doubt that forty Englimmed ole 


beat fifty of them in an engapenbat 
Which laſted for any length of time. 4 


remember a Pruſſian General telling 
at Berlin, the F reach were never able e 
bear rain. gi 1713 & Ot gt gl. t 
k you aſk why; the French are werbe 
han the Engliſh, T anſwet, they ate more f 


E 387 3 
ny {lightly made, and worſe; fed. It thoſe 
fa 1<=i0ns do not appear; to. yaw. i9 he (aft 
tha dent, I. know. no better. But 1 Know 
2 that if there wer two horſes whoſe ſpeed 
ven pas equal for: a quarter of a mile, anch if 
one of them | bad more bone and fine 
than the, other, and. had been better fed 
rom the time he was foled,, Mic ul, 
hett great odds in his favour if they, werg 
gun four miles. 0g 1303 Jug. of! 
nd; have, met. many men here who, fa 
the French are not a manly people, 
They do not, indeed, ap five: barred 
gates Well; nor are they famous for 
lunging into a river in the month f 


February after a fox. 1 hey are not edu- 


ed to, this. r I will Fengure, to lays 
an they 


N 984 . 
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18d3 nor reds . To. Hick ar Sur dd 


they. f face: a man, and © enter a brea „with 


0 Den 


35. much. intrepidity as any men living, 
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FEA Others tell | you the > young men are ins 
717" £79] 


ſypportable puppies. That W are 2 
great many of them who deſerve t that 


character, | is SU But the 
really do not poſſeſs it excluſively, | 


have ſeen 1 in London (without flattery be 
it ſpoken) as inſupportable puppies 25 
ever I ſaw at Paris. In ſtriet juſtice, | 
believe I might ſay more inſupportable 
for they have not near ſo much pup- 


'v © Fs 


pical merit as the French. 

But the great clamour againſt them 
is for perfidy. I have already ſaid, Td 
not; think they can be perfidious to Us 


| However, I give them up as Politicians 
Perhaps 


[ 
2 381 
perhaps what is ſaid of them on that 


ground is true, "1 g 0 nöt be Pofitive. 
[ do vu "now th 15 1 ande ri 
tion. * know 2c 4% %%% 
people 3 ; and as a | ſocial, Peop ble "hex 
bave r no ui nöd knn 88 78219 
SO CRUDE of ee 
05 b le! 
22} vad. 
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voy fete ad 16077 ds N eon 
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Have of late, hut awberefere | 
know not, loſt all any mit) 
&. foregone all cuſtom of exerciſes; uud, 
indeed, it goes ſo heavily; with mii 
<< poſition, that this goodly frame, the 
earth, ſeems to me à ſteril ꝓromon 
<&, tory ; this moſt excellent canopy the 
<< Air, this majeſtical: roof frettech with 
<, golden; fire, why it appears c ofhd 
I thing to me, than a foul.;and.;peſtilet: 
$ tial, gongreggtion of, &, Ham! 
bathe vapours ſometimes. I had them 

yeſterday: 


«c 


L . TJ 
„peſterday. But he had a N for he 
tells it to Roſincrantz. | | 

« HAM. Sir, ALES ab akete," 

« Ros. How can that be, when you 
u have the voice of the King himſelf We ; 
« your ſucceſfio i in Denmark? 
' 6: Hans. Ay, but while ibe gf 
Athe proverb is ſome what muſty. 
ll last niglie 1 faw hething Hur 

ding; church perds, inen hangitgb uhd 
oecans of blue devils floating about me: 
Prog; Mar have you ever any of theſe 
tabolical vifitations And Hat do yo 
lo to cure yourſelfꝰ /P} tell you ſedret. 
Ir the fit be a light one, I drink vorange- 
de ot kenhonadey! 1 read a lively book, 
uke alnide, gointo/ſome publiecplace of 
an bat eomrromso! 21uaytraſeriiceg 


E 
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 arnglament, or an (i) agrecabſe.gon fi 
Dany. If the ft is ſtrong, and. thas vel. 

world and every thing looks black and 
gloomy, as it did yeſterdzy— Nou, 
preſcription, only doubling the doſa 
By no means. To diſſipate very diſaul 
images, there is no medicine fo ſure, 
viſiting a priſon or an hoſpital,or reading 
Young's Night - Thoughts. At firſt figh 
one would imagine this would 1 

the diſorder. I anſwer with my life, th 
it is an infallible cure. 1 


| (1) By , agreeable con Dany, I mean whe 
I am flattered, I am very fond of flattery'; af 
can bear as much of it as if 1 was a woman 


an author. 
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Wos MEN are a 1 X ,,vp 


and written by. 0 many men of abjlies, 


dich, fo much has been, a 


that. it is not eaſy. to r a new 
light to ſhew them in; or to place them 
in an attitude, in which they  haye pot 
been already placed. But, ralkingof a a 


nation, if one did not ſay ſomething 


about ſo confiderable 2 part of; 1 i "the U 
ſubject muſt t appear mutilated 1 8 


* 2 2.5 xy oa Tre fg oopmat of 


4 brovity,; is ; the foul of wit, J hall} n 4 
hap and I ſhall only 1 touch, ont the pr prin: 00 


cipal Peine in which the womens of MW: 
Feber 201 


arg 4 


TW 
France differ from thoſe har * con. 
3 
When a Fr Aue into & 
room, the firft thing that ſtrikes you's, 


I 


better, bas her” d and Fest better 
Wetter" pit 6H, that atiy wotttan yo have 


nen he talks, {he is the art of pleaſe 
ky perfoniiet.* Het ces ker Hßs, Ber 
words; her geſtures. ate alt preSoffiifirig. 
Her language is tlie kangunge ar 
«bibs Bek accents are the accellts 
of grace. She embelliſhes a triff; th 
nll pon böten; the Ritehs a 
bY eohiraditicn ;"" he takes öff the fd 
9 0 ror: 4 bein by turning id Lc 
ce 1 | N * 


tile we walks better, ef e 


ae Her cloliths better fantied! alt 


A habapt't MF 60, 5 nu 4847 03 gil | 


gantly; 
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SAND nt when herr mind, f 
ſharpens and poliſhes the point of an ep; 
£124; better than jall. the women ih th 
world. 27 141 gn? HA A arman 
Her ces (H) ſparkle with, ſpirin :; the 
molt; delightful fallies . fipth., from, her 
fancy fin telling qa, Rory, the is inimi 
aableiz the. motions, of her body, ang 
accents of her tongue, are equally. ger 1 

del and, eaſy; an egvable flow: f a 

Afiened- ſprightlinefs keeps , hes cool. 
ſtantly good-humoured and — 1 
and the, only objects of her lifg are 
Pleaſe, and. to be pleaſed· ien 20 

Her vivacity may ſometimes ADP th 


.to.folly;; but perhaps it is not in, be 


it is às rare to fee ſparkling eyes in EU Er 


kes, a0 iti is to ſee gliſeniiꝑ eyes; in Fx dt. 
* moment; 


K % 1 


otn6nts of 405"H6 Wed inter nhtg 


Wl td agreeable, ag Eien Mabe 
any points of ſuperlbrit "Ver the 
‚ French ; the French are ſuperior to them 
1 many others. I have mentibned ſome 
or thoſe points ih other places. Here I 


1 only ſay, there is à particular idea 


I i which” no woman in the world Can 
compare with a French- woman; it is in 
the'p6lrer of Ftelleftua} irrirathon. She 
Will draw wit out of a fool. She ftrikes 
rk ſüch addrefs tlie chords of ſelf tore, 
wat tiE'pives würd preted vigolir and 
itiry to fancy Ant elektrifes wrt 
that «pare on- elcetrie. e 

I bade mentioned here the bh of 
kagland; and 1 have dane wrong. 1 
au vst lurena it hen 1 began the Rte 
Ihe N 3 ter 


—— ä — 


K 
er. hey came into m minch as [the 
only women in che world worthy: of being 


oom panel with thoſe of Efance. Fo 
ſettle che reſpective claims of the, fan 
ſex iin thoſe two countries, requires an 
abler pem than mine. I ſhall not dare to 


examine it eyen in a, ſingle point n 


preſume to determine whether, in the 
amportant; article of beauty, form and 
colour are to be preferred to expreſſion 


And grace, or whether grace and et- 


preſſion are to be conſidered as preſerable 
te cqmplexion and ſhape. I. ſhall-not 
examine. whether the piguant of Francę i 
to be thought ſuperior to the touwchgntieb 
England or whether deep ſenfibilig de 
ſeryes go be preferred to animation ad 
wit. So important a ſubject requires a 


** 2 K volume. 
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volume ri I fhall-only ventute td given 
wan, If a goddeſß cu be fuppoIedö 


Minerva gothat goddeſs vould bo lhe 
emblem uf the women of this country. 

Venus, us ſheſis, with all -heriaqizhle- 
neſſes and imperfections, may ftand, | 


duty enough; for an emblem of French 


women I have decided: the: queſtion 
without intending'it7; for I have given 
the preference to the women of Englund. 
One point I had forgotten; and it is a 
material ode. It is not to be diſputed 
oy for hut I am going to write is the 
odinion und ſentiment of the ume ſe: 
The Both uomer ute the beſt iS 
under heaven-Zünd ſbatne be von the 
men ee ee theth bud Rufbancds ! . 

N 4 _— 
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"Of an in prirure conterhr the 
ect hot" de ill te ph 1% MN ' 
Hotbever, if be ont it 1441s 8 * 
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BL eee eee eee ne 
BELIEVE, 1 muſt go back. to 
L. France; for thers people ſaid, Lad 
alittle; knowledge, and. a little, ſenſe 
Here Lam told, in very plain terms,,.0 H 
print, that I am an ignorant dunces, But BY 
do, my deareſt,, worthieſt brethpen, eU d 
me how. have, I incurred. Nour diſpler 1 
ſure ? What haye I done to excite, your BW 


| 1 5 Is indignation * 


— — — any 


[r2ems)] 

indignation ?!,T; never, rote againſt any 
of haue L-REVET: Wall; NN in m 
own defedes ; though you d eonti- 
nue to pexſecute me N th, augmented 
acrimony. eV tas 1a fotoorys 1: 

Prophet, it has long been ſaid, never 
bas any banour in his ozun-country. Wor- 
thy Sirs, permit me to inform you that 
am nat in my on country; and I 
ſhould take it as a very particular fa- 
rour, if you would n the e | 
treat me as a ſtranger.. 

This, Gentlemen, is Ws An) in 
point of view to conſider me in; fot 
[ am but a paſſenger. In three wee 
quit England, never, probably, to ſeelit 
TW I N you as by a 


7 > 


0b 1 566 38d gentle 
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gemle and | goo#humoured; toi let me 


fleep in peace for one- andæwenty days, 
I is you ouuſe I plead 3 anch not my 


donn. When 1 return to Dublin, leave 


it in my power to ſay, that every othet 


country I ſaw, ſwarmed with (1) toy 


malevolent writers; but that there was n 
vein of nobleneſs which ran through 
Engliſhmen ſo untverſally, that I was 
not able Shs REN e \efrvious 
Authe r.. 17-15 an Jil 
There is praiſe — in the worſü 
for us all. Lou have had our pe- 
nods of ſucceſs; ot certainly will luve 
have them. Leave me in quiet a mouth 
à little month; and 1 mimi 


2 } or 
4 in TAO ATE 0! ale 
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LJ 
nuch as you are. What T haxe done, 
erery man may do for, I declare t 
you, the greateſt merit L ſee in myſell is, 
hat I, have avoided, impioty, indeceneus 
and perſonal ſatire. S ran * 111 71 
If you knew all, you would not envy 
me the little momentary pleaſare Len- 
joy. I baue atanly bought it. Nor are 
my ſucceſſes ſo very brilliant as you 
ſeem to imagine. My French Letters 
have not had the ſmalleſt ſucceſs. L 
u have been obliged to give two ſhillibgs. 
e WW: volume to get ſome of them off my 
hands. I mean, that I have been ſorced 
ss ger chem elegantiy bound; and, even 
in cheir fine binding, there were people 
yo e refuſed, eee 
vnixerſally had they heard them decried. 
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My Italian Book 770 al tightly 1 
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the er of of the dead. It 18 fairly 
-9D-11 | 3 {4 D. * [$3231.20 
arted tl js Ui fe. 1 But one copy th it "44 
180121 Ay ; 


ſold here in the ſpace of ten months 
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Binding irſelf could not get that Ape ſed 
rere eee 
| Neither of the Tranflation: 555 fur 
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ceedell; and what have 1 bs) boaſt 0 7 
Why ; that one poor little volume, th 
Wud 


lat 1- "wrote, _ a few Porte of 
lig. eg 


* ic 1) The . of thoſe books would have brole 
my heart, I believe, if there had not bee kx 
hundred of the French Letters fold in Francein 
.fonr weeks; and if I had not ſeen: in the Cxitical 
Review of January, that there E Was, . new age 
Wer Fome out to the Italian Book at Paris. ba 
Was the ee. There *. ere "three publiſtudjn 
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times is n t prodigious; is ha 
N ſlug 8 2125 Ka W 3; an Bly 1 5 
pens to be be received with ſo je fall de en 


pA ir > 4303!" og rht 


gree 0 LG r, there will till rem 
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two-thirds of m works 5 h, y 
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are literally good for noth ing c e 


I aſk your pardons a e and a 


18 


thouſand” "tinibs'for | not having entreated 


% og #h: 1 u 


1591999 
your indulgence 1 in my pre faces... 


bumbly entreat.it now, 1 do not a x ith- 


poſſibilities 5 1 do not ſeek your praiſe. 
l only ſupplicate, your, Ae I only 


deprecite oy Wrath. Ye En basis uin 


Lamm 2b 41; 1 

Wh 8. babe taken anger 
of 44 

neltimable "bleffng, the the liber 1.4.5 of the 


preſs, to ſay civil truths. 10 indivi- 
duals. c—_— er 2 mts. 
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30 tb. ſay e File and crutl, 74 1 bull 
againſt me. f have not "anforereliions 


L terer mall anſwer one! As T ſupper 


Lam frequently in error in my writing) 


(64) Not ſatisfied with calling me a dintr Ind 
a fool, they have attacked my moral ehfrade, 
The 1 is cartyipg raillery e wan fag; oye: 
ever, I fhall fight them, with, the: only . 
chat become my ne- moderat 
5 A g. f 177 I 73 1 — 

It is impertinent aither bes r er avg hy 
elſe to trouble the public with the private ch 
racter of an obſcure individual, 1 mall d. not, 
thetofote, treſpaſꝭ on the paticace of my reader 
with defending myſelk. . Tf any ne, ee war: 


a wales to wiſh to be informed of my morals, 
he” Hildy leite then from the Rath of Piſtol, 
from. Mr. Pery Speaker of the Houſe vf Cos. 
mons of Ireland, and from his brother the, Biſhop 
of Killala. Theſe are known to be is virtubus 
characteris any n the King's domfiaions. The) 
all ow meg and pdtronize; meg not for diy 
paltry talent I may poſſeſs, but for the qualities 
of V heart, 


I ſhould 


k * 

| ſhould tbe; glag..to.. receive, all public; 
and, private griticiſms, {which are) t 
abuſive 3 and I ſhould endeavouritepre-i 
fi by chem. As a writer, Ichink Nhaxel 
ome merit: otherwiſe. I ſhould not · ib bY 
lin. n Poffibty deceive my. 
ſelf grololy. "000" candil "a> inpartiay 
public he can determine. T6 ity des. 
ciſon 1 fubmit with the Mock perfect 

butitity 4 nd—— n 202205 Mag 

.0 Lord! it tis DRY” to 50 to bed: hs. | 
wack cries; Three. Gentie Reader 
good "tight; Mow aby & labofiot' | 
creatures of us are Here, at "ML a tal 
all over the world, bo 4 ee SE A en 
Sleepleſs a ers our 8 


1e dl a 218 thn 1 e flat; 21 ip 
(1): L4% labaur; that o certain. Thete a 
Leber! in * e toit wee fix weeks: 
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LI TTER XII 
"i 5.336 755/12 em 1528 v 
t LN 19s a4 ny e 
CER that J was at. the Oper: 
r Paris, J entered. into converſs 
tion with three gentlemęn that; fat near 
me in the amphitheatre, It was in the 
beginning, of the war wich, Ametiga; 
and one of them aſked me whether the 
Americans, ere 25 poliſhed, as the Eng 
liſh? I repliec, O mon Dich, Nt Min. 
Kur: Her font, trop eloignes de Ja Frans 
He, ,anfvered, directly, Monſieur, vi 
Nenſen comme un Alis & , vous bee 
comme un Frangzis. Says the ſecond to 
the third, I eft aimable ; and fays | the 


thied. f ond, V %, &. 5 6 


#7 


* 
_ 


* MF 4 
ut hin —— 7 ber 


rhovght u great deat ef its felt arte. 


wards. There was thye good wilt of three 
men gained by a ane pürafe, . | 
eme, ſpealeing of ole or tes fuck i. 
was a di oneſt commerce.“ What Air 
honeſt commerce) Is it truth that 18 
kſhoneſt ? or is it eivility'? 1 fhall never 
any thing diſhoneſt'in either! EVE 
nin's firſt duty is ts Himſelff; and tak 
tity tells him he ſhould ſpeak zun eff: 
His next is to his neighbour ; and that 
tary obliges him to be chril. By bell 
o he gives pleaſtre 3. dd every nee 
cnt pfeafure does odd!" Suppe 
man has #n equal opportunity * ſays 
Vor. II. 0 | 2 


6 a 1 
annagreeable ura. diſagrecable truth. 
What; is his dur iu Ry alt means, to 
ſuppreſyſ be unple aſing one, and tc. u 
che, ther- Is chere any Jaw eff God ar 


man agdinſt ſaymg za oivil truth b I 
Kaow of none, Is thore any la af Got 


en man againſt, ſay ing a dliſagreeabie 
truth d. There is of both, Nis not 
The Scripture in many -places- enforces 


an patient, be courteous.” | What de 


alh thoſe but io) many branches uf po- 
licenckk ? „ eee W d PE 1) 
akteis pleaſant enough to bring fe- 
Tit into chis account, and to canfjder it 
»ab'yiolated by being joined to cixility. 
Fheſe axe indeed very ſingular 991 ; 

EE hoo oa d. a 1. big 


ann 
they are very cmmon. Thete arematiy 
people will, find g flattety in my anfycr. 
They miſtake, I had no ieανν - 
tenanced no vice or fully in hai perſon 
1 -addrefled ; L diſcharged tha. du,m I 
owed to myſelf by ſpeaking trimbg ani 
that which I-gwed:-30) another mam by 
ſpeaking ci v ⏑‚‚ ow nuts? 
It is. falſel/ imagined that the Frenen 
are a nation of flatterers. Hofe 
flatters excry, body z;they are politez,and 
in that- ſenſe: of the word they ard flat- 
terers. But i in the general bad ſetiſe: of 
ihe. term they; deſerve no title leſs thay 
chat "we A flatterer is no where: more 
J. | | Poor Jil wo deſpiſed 


. 


„ 


1 (i) In Letter XXIV. ſpeaking of.the Freith, 
a, I ſaid, “1 was vain; they flattered me. 1 
! O 2 7 wrote 
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deſpiſed nor more avoided, had 
mean, and as a deſigning characters / It 
chey are Conwinced he has an honeſt 
ul he lis conſidered at beſt as aninfi 
pic man lt is the phraſe: of the cout 
try, C Cn un adulateur, un homms fades! 
Axe then diſagreeable truths never to 
be ſpoken? Never, but when a perſons 
poſitive opinion is demanded ; -and then 


Side tat ü to anveipers fl ria 
epigram. Twas ſure; if I did not make it, 5 
M N 29615 1676 rol 
EE 
means to deceive, it is odious. When it means 
only to give innocent pleaſure, by ſaying agree. 
qble truths, it then becomes à virtue, It is the 
Hand hei- bie; 4 real cordial to the foul; 
and a better cure for the vapours than ever was 
"diſcovered by any phyſician from Hippocrates to 


——— 
_ l K — — > 9 
—— woot Aa —— — * 
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the direct truth ſnould be pronounced in 
15 ſoft words: as the language will afford. 
Von may afk, perhaps, if I really 
tought the French the models of p 
iteneſt I beally didy) und- roallyltu 
Every country that 'T:ſaw apprared to 


me to be poliſhed in proportion to Its 
nearneſs to France, or in proportion to 
it's imitation of French manners. Mi- 
lan, for example, is infinitely more po: 
lied than Naples. And Vienna, within 
theſe laſt twenty years, as I was Well 
informed on the ſpot, has improvediinfis 


" 


nitely -1 in manners as it has adopted t the 
e e ta) Gn Wi 187 ro 


Mi 22 n BY An. r pid, 
P. 8. 'F like Your ſtyle; it 18 i 


and ſpirited; neither naked, nor * 
with ornaments. 19/446 4 SHIRSBTY 


O 3 LE T. 
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AN hονjpa el HM t Nr vile 
Baie 3 14a? 688 ann Nd HN elt Ab 

ee ee eee 7 noe Ve 
(. fo) JET . * RN cee 
ae, eee et A ae 
ANY people fay travel is:ufelefs; 
vellked an enemy to travel; and I don 
think that any one elſe can judge.? 7/11 
_ ("But what can be the uſe of itz fl 
they) May not not a man eat; drink, 
Ap; perform alt the animal functions 
of Ife, and be à very honeſt“ worthy 
character, without ever viſielgoFrande 
vi Lay s. Le may; not only without 
egg taly or France, but wirhous eyer 


learning to read, oo, 0 lags ; 
TEL. 0 8 The 


1 


a ww 
- - 
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bitant of 4 vage 
a father in 4 very temote Nee 


bim But to imagitte that ther i ek 


Fbe principal objeQionis, that x ye 
this aſfertion t& he ativanced by an ah 
8e in Switzerlantl, ot by 


town of England, who never rhei 
bis ſott ſhould quit the, plagd; 0 
birth, I ſhould. readily acquieſe 


vice in any capital in ; Europe tha⁰ | 
there is in London, is indeed 40 dery 

miſtaker notion. 
The three chief rocks on which youth 
18 wrecked, are women, wineß and play. 
A drunkard is a character unknown in 
France. - If a many only; fluſbed with 
liquor, came into company, the men 
would look coldly on him, and the o- 
04 men 


mg AP gre | 
dage hid nexer he opened t him 
Pr Drink ing is conſidered as a vice 
ſo Jom and diſguſting, chat it is held i 
egatempt even by the common pegple. 
Ent Nice then, a man could even denn 
there. If he were unhappy enqugh. te 
be, addicted to it, and had. any ſenſe t 
ſhamo, Havel would be a very probable. W 1 
means, CYLC him llt mY 
„L have known Engliſhmen, abroad 
lole,.a, great deal of money at, play; 
but nine times in ten it was playing with WW 2 
Engliſhmen, If. 3 man has, that vice 
conſtitytionallx, and brings it. from homme Fi 
with him, he will ſcek; houſes. of play; I = 
which, by the way, are infinitely [ets 


9 7 25 „ 


numerons Mee, n i, A he ele ho 
610610 O74% nl C3 ung em bad I d 


T ap Þ 
bad company; he. may Hnd' it every" 
where; and if he gets itto a playing ſet 
in France, he may be ſüre to he plus 
tered without mercy. Pretty wörter 
and deep Ihargßers (ſbme of chef ren 
of rank) labour together to heat s 
head, while they keep thelts cool; an 
when they deptiye him of his under- 
ſtanding; which they always effect 5 
one means or another, they maſſacte itim 
without compaſſion (1), But 1 'tepeas 
(ij Pray, ſaid an Italian · to me. did yu, t 
play? Les, formerly. Did you lofe,? Almoſt 
always, —Well, ſays he, I. will give. you. u 
rules, which will preventyour ever lofing again 
Firſt, never play with people you dou Ab 
ind ſecondly,; nexor play with people. yon (Hes! 


know. 


3 s itt Lak : .. 2143 „8. £91049 
I recommend this Italian's two rules to every 


young traveller with all' my ſoul ; bits-by "play" 
do not mean games of commerce with women 
ol faſhion, | 


- 


— 
— 


— 


1 yo. . 


 horſe-racing which they have introduced 
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ir, theſe houſes are ſcurce, tant uo th 


Will ee eren does * feck t 


thank ent viert vol Ar guts 
To ſay the truth, in wraps _— 
the Engliſni corrupt the French, rather 
than the French the Engliſi. Witneſt 


among them. Gaming, indeed, is a n. a. 


tional vice in England; the common 


people are continually making betts; m 


anch it is a trait by which an Engliſtiman I ea 
is remarked abroad, that when he ih 
preſſed in an enz he always fup- WM of 
ports himſelf by Je parie que %; to m 
which 2 Frenchman, who has not gene- 
rally ſo much money to riſk, anſuen {WM Lc 


with a gentle air, Non, e Je 


puie pas. L UC (St SORE FEY 55 
GIVE f As 
* 


gel 


— 
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As to women I muſt tell a ſtoty upon 
that: L was one night, at a ſuppeti in 


Paris, where there was a German Baron 


juſt arrived from his own, country. He 
Was pretty dull, and very pertꝭ g and a 
Wit who undertook to per/efler him and 
to divert the company at his expence: 
aſked him, among other queſtions 3 
Pray, Sir, are there any women, in Get: 
many?“ The Baron anſwered with grave 
eagerneſs, chat there were a great many. 
| think one might aſk. the ſame; queſtion 
of a perſon; wha objected to a yaung 
man's travelling for fear of the fair- ſex g 
© Pray, Sir, are ee women in 
London?? fit ? 21111 (dd Abe 


Do I then archer there is no dan- 


ger from women abroad? I do not. Do 
I aflert 


[as 
Laſtert that there is HI atiget From i * 
meme Ich. Dünger; ke every th NN 4 
the; is relatice; and T do affrm very Nat 
poſſtively, that à young EngliHmat wi I 
be in ifinitely Teſs danger from Prefch i © 
or Ralian women, that he will de ffom Ie 
Euglim women. What the realen"e? Mi 
ir is, I Hall not pretend to ay; burt Ni 
a certai truth, that young Engl, . 
men in general do not like” the wöce (® 
of France er Italy. They do not et I. 
to have any commerce at all wich the or 
Ieatian women, and very little with the f 
French. As far as T could obfr ve; chef 
agreed e better with the Ladies of 
mn nn tz ieee 

ene in Wanne Abroad de- 
pends on two points: one, exprefiing 
* - agreeable 


— . 


YJ wx — © 8 


% ww 


le 


agoceable ideas; with eaſe and; elegance 
the other, reliſhing the delicacy of it, 
and of .cxprethian+, of the perſon wich 


whom. you conver ſe. In theſe tuo arty 
cles, the young traveller is totally defi- 
cient. He has never thought of looking 
for agrecable. ideas; he expreſſes himſelf 
with diſficulty.;/. and he never thinks of 
the language of the perſon who ſpeaks 
© bim. He looks only for- che idea. 


The idea will often be common, good 


for nothing; but there will bea e 
and a grace in the expreſſion of a French 
woman, that will charm a man of the 
country, and which a foreigner ſcaree 
erer feels. Their converſation then footy 
decomes diſagreeable to cach other; 
their taſtes in every thing are oppoſite q 

and 
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and ſc lung he will pleaſe, and ſo long 
only, as he ſupports himſelf by dint of 
preſents. This is a mortifying com- 
merce, and it ſoon diſguſtshim. 
In all this I have fuppoſed a young 
man his own maſter, which no young 
man ought to be. If he has a perſon t 
take care of him who. knows his iti 


it is next to impoſſible that he can gt 
into any vice, unleſs he was corrupted 
before he left home, or unleſs he is 0% 
turally very in- diſpoſed. u e, 
I always keep my ſtrongeſt argument 
for the laſt; and I mention now, in ſup 
port of what I have advanced, bfai 
fad, TI aſſert that young Engliſh-men 
* not corru pred. Lp . Ala 


HT) 


" tray welle 


5 


y 
1 
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travelled acquaintante, what they ere 
before they went abroad ʒ and hat they: 
were, at theit return. He Iwill ſee on 
that ſurvey that there is not one in a 
hundred who: has not been a poſitive (1) 
gainer; and among the very ſmall num ' 
ber who have miſcarried, he knows that 
that they were not well-diſpoſed before 
they left home. I declare, that during; 
the time I as abroad, I knew and heard 
of near three hundred Engliſhmen, f 
whom there wete- but t that miſhe. 


(1) Feats Me GeralY%dbs Enoliftinert. 
ho did honour to their country abroad, by their 
morals and manners, and who all | profited confi -- 

derably by travel ; as, Mr. Pelham, Mr. Yorke, 
Lord Herbert, Lord Graham, und Lord John | 
Clinton. I ſaw many othets but theſe: ap- 


peared to me the den in n merit, as well As che. 
irt in rank. 


7 haved. 
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haved. They were both diſfolete befofe 
they left England; one of them partieb- 
larly addicted to wine; the other to play, 
Ido not wiſhi to mention any name dif.” 


advantageouſſy; and 1 wiſh feſs to men. 
tion theirs, becauſe they werk both men 


of high n ** are neither of _ 
new living 9998 


That theiw is now land Then tho! man 
corrupted in foreign countries; is What I 
believe; that the number is exceedingi/ 

mull, is a point of which Þ am firmly 
perſuaded. I do not, however, decide 
on this more than on any other ſubject. 


I affert poſitively only what fell within 
the compaſs of my own knowledge ; bor 


the reſt I n to every man 8 i 


rience. 


LE I. 
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LETTER XXX, 

A ND the advantages of travel, Wh 
are they? They are many and 
great. Firſt, virtue and honour are out 
of the queſtion. If a man has not” his 
principles fixed before he travels, he will 
never have any during his life. Na 
man was ever ſent abroad to learm proper 
ſentiments. Every perſon well. born is 
ſuppoſed to have thoſt inculcated into 
him from his infaney. When he looks 
on the world with the eye of a man of 
ſenſe, he will be confirmed in his good 
principles, far he will fee in every coun- 
try in Europe, that a man of honour and 
Vol. II. P virtue 
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virtue is eſteemed and reſpected, and 


that a vicious character | is | avoided and 


def] piſed. 
The great objects of trayel are to \ form 


the manners, to acquire knowledge, to 
ſtrengthen the judgement, and to refine 


and enrich the imagination. A young 
man, by being in company of people of 


the higheſt rank, Princes and Princeſſes, 
Kivgs and Queens, acquires a habit of 
reſpectfulneſs and eaſe, a poſſeſſion of 


himſelf, and a degree of poliſhed atten- 
tion for others, that renders him highly 
amiable and intereſting. Politeneſs is 


not one of the cardinal virtues; but it is 


the very firſt of thoſe of the ſecond or- 
der. It is, if I may fo fay, the younger 


. ſiſter of Humanity, and contributes inf- 


nitely 
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nitely to the happineſs of ſoeithy.” ge 1 
a certain degree i it reſembles Mercy ; © It 
« is twice bleſſed; ; it bleſſeth him that 
ce gives, and him that takes. Every 


one feels a pleaſure in giving pleaſure 
to others; and what pleaſes all the 
world more than being treated with po- 
liteneſs? | | 
Life is crowded with ſorrow and cala- 
mity. Can a man have too many ſources 
of innocent pleaſure, to ſoothe his ſuffer- 
ings, and to render his pilgrimage here 
as little painful as poſſible? The plea- 
ſures of the ſenſes cannot always be gra- 
tied. How happy then to be able to 
enjoy thoſe. of the imagination ! There 
are few men who do not feel a certain 


P2 pleaſure 
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pleaſure 1 in. looking at a beautiful horſe, 
If then a man can acquire a degree of 
pleaſure in looking at the picture of that 
horſe, does he not multiply his enjoy- 
ments ? A taſte for the arts can ſcarce be 
acquired but in Italy; ; and every new 
taſte is a new ſource of delight, The 
ter of beautiful images, both from 
art and nature, with which a man en- 
riches bis fancy, is incredible to thoſe 
who have not ſeen Rome and the-king- 
dom of N aples. | 

I need not ſay any thing in fayour of 

a taſte for Letters ; ; for there is no coun- 
try in Europe in which claflical learning 
is ſo juſtly or ſo highly eſteemed as in 
Evgland, If then Greek and Latin 
. merit 
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merit ten years attention, ſurely French 
and Italian merit ſome months. But 
they, you will ſay, may be acquired 
here. To a certain degree, and with 
much time and labour, they may. But 
do you think that a Frenchman can get 
as juſt an idea of Milton at Paris, or an 
Italian of Shakſpeare at Rome, from 
reading thoſe poets with ſome forlorn 
outcaſt of England, as he could at Lon- 
don, after he had learned to ſpeak the 
language, and had an opportunity of 
converſing on what he had read with 
perſons of taſte and knowledge ? Be. 
lieve me, a man will underſtand Racine 
and Taſſo by fix months reading and con- 
verſation at Paris and at Rome, better 
than he would by ſo many years ſtudy 

F:4 of 
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of them at home; and much better than 
it is poſhble for him ever to en | 
Homer and Sophocles. 


As the fancy can only acquire poliſh 
and delicacy from contemplating a, va- 
riety of images; ſo the judgement can 
only obtain a certain degree of accuracy 
and ſtrength from repeated compariſons. 
A man cannot have but by travel ſuch a 
number of occaſions for exerciſing his 
judgement, nor in fo ſhort a ſpace of 
time. Every day gives him new ideas; 
every converſation rectifies ſome no- 
tion in his head. Books give ſome 


knowledge. But clear and certain know- 


ledge is not to be had but by expe 


rience. An author never can give but 
partial ideas. It is impoſſible for him to 
9 preſent 


(* 
preſent every face of 'a ſubject, be his 
talents what they may. If he attempted 


it, he muſt be minute to a degree that 


would kill his reader; and even after 
that, his labour would be vain, The 
thing is impoſſible. I never read a de- 
ſeription that gave me a juſt idea of the 
thing deſer bed. My fancy worked upon 
my author's words. I formed an image 
to myſelf. E ſaw the object after, ' My 
image was always falle. I read my au- 
thor over again; he had {ard nothing but 
truth. Twenty volumes written on 
Mount Veſuvius, would never give a 
man ſo clear an idea of it as a morning's 
excurſion from Portiei. The Bay of 
Naples and St. Peter's church cannot be 

P 4 deſeribed. 
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deſcribed. No man without living with 
Abe French can have an idea of French 


politeneſs; | 

As to having a juſt notion of the ah 
racter of a nation, I defy any man breath- 
ing to collect it from books. Some ge- 
neral poſitive ideas he may have; par- 
ticular ones he cannot. Nations are 
diſcriminated from each other by ſhades 
and tints, that evade the power of lan- 
guage. The French are a mild people; 


the Italians are a mild people. No two 
ideas differ more than French and Italian 
mildneſs. The Italians are reſerved, the 
Engliſh are reſerved. Yet light pink- 
colour does not differ more from crim- 
ſon, than the reſerve of an Engliſhman 
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does from the reſerve of an Italian. 
What is the difference? Let thoſe de- 
ſeribe it that can. I can not. It is a 


tint, a ſhade ; language cannot paint it. 
It muſt be feen, to be felt; and hen 
it is felt, it cannot be deſcribed. _ | 
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LETTER XXXI. 


or it is uſeleſs to diſpute, unleß 
- we agree on principles. Do vou 
admit that this line, 


The proper ſtudy of mankind is man,” 


contains juſt and ſolid ſenſe. If you do 
not, there is an end of our argument. 
If you do, I may ſafely affirm that a man 
learns to know the world better by a 
few years travel, than he can by a num- 
ber of years ſpent at home. At home 
his faculties often ſleep; abroad they 
are always awake. The great variety of 


| characters that paſs through his hands, 
Keeps 
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keeps his parts continually in exerciſe. 
He is perpetually ſtudying even without 
thinking that he is ſtudying. The va- 
niety of compariſons he has occaſion to 
make, gives a ſurpriſing quickneſs and 
juſtneſs to his diſcernment... He lives 


much in little time. He acquires expe- 
rience early and with eaſe. He learns 
to ſet a juſt value upon men, and to diſ- 
tinguiſh their different degrees of merit. 
Every hour lets in new light on his 
mind, He judges to-day; he finds 
to-morrow his judgement was errone- | 
1- WT ous. That teaches him diffidence of him- 
ic Wl {elf ; and makes him leſs haſty in deter» 
mining again, and more acute in ſeeking 
ot ſurer grounds to decide on, than thoſe he 
s, had believed before to be ſuffieient. He 
s | finds 


_ 
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finds a tone, a change of countenance, 4 
ſudden word, to be ſurer indications of 4 
man's infide, than long ſet ſpeeches, or 
laboured differtations. He learns to judge 
when a man is natural, and when he 1; 
acting a part. He learns to read the 

| foul through the eye, and to interpret the 
language of ſilence. 
If all this be true, ſay you, travellers 
ought to be prodigies. All this is true, 
but Nature furniſhes materials for few 
prodigies. My affertions go no farther 
than to ſay, that natural faculties are 
brought to their higheſt degree of per- 
fection in a quicker and ſurer manner by 
travel than by any other human means. 
And if it be certain that the perfection 1s 
quickened, the combining and compar- 
$47 ing 
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ing powers ſtrengthened, the judgement 
rendered more ſolid, the imagination 
more vigorous and active, the, taſte re- 
fined, the manners poliſhed, and the un · 
derſtanding ſtored with new and elear 
idcas, I believe that is ſuffieient to make 


us conclude, that every man & (i) parte, 
who 


(1) The word parts is a plural. It implies a a 
number of ſingulars; which I take to be PET» 
ception, judgement, memory, imagination, pow- 
ers of combining and comparing, &c. As ima- 
gination is the rareſt, moſt ſhining, and moſt de- 
lightful of theſe ſeveral powers, by a man of 
parts is generally meant, a, man” who poſſeſſes 
this fingle faculty in an eminent degree. 

It is pretty evident that thoſe who are pecu- 
larly gifted by nature will gain mo by travel; 
but every man of good common ſenſe, who 
viſhes to improve himſelf, will profit amazingly 
by it. I do not dare here to advance ſo violent a 

paradox; 


T a8 
who is able to afford it, ought to > make 
the tour of Europe. 

It has not been my intention to enume- 
rate all the advantages of travel; but or 
to throw out ſome looſe and rapid hints of 
what ſtruck myſelf moſt ſtrongly. Many 

ſuperior writers have treated this ſubje& 
with depth and elegance; and if you de- 
ſire more particular information, I muſt 
refer you to them. yori 


BADIM but T am firmly perſuaded i in my own 
ſoul, that one may give almoſt any man parts by 
NAucation. EDUCATION, EDUCATION, 
EDUCA TION, 


LETTER XXXIIL 


A Young traveller ought to ſee, that 
is, to dwell on, only the capital 


works of every kind in every country he 
rifits. The French and Itatian languages 
are full of books. He ought only to 
read the beſt writings of the beſt au- 
thors. The number of pictures im Eu- 
"Wl rope is infinite; he ought to ſtudy about 
„ hundred of them. Statues are alſo in 
crowds ; he ſhould examine fifty of them 
with attention. The ſame in every thing 
ſe. But the grand point for him is 
company, It ought to be confined to 
two claſſes; people of a certain rank, 


T. and 
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and perſons of merit. df * does not do 
OE Tr Mate 2 . 
all this Pele as it is written here, i 
erat Ces N55 
is ohtively'cit cither 2 own fault, 'or his 
n PUKE (IF et ES Fe 45 Tt v5 "is ak 
governor's. 


1 | ld nn 1nd 

A great « deal in indeed depends ypon the 
governor. All uſeful! and elegant kyon- 
edge is ſurrounded by a. quanfity of 
rubbiſh. It; is 2 governor” J duty to cle 
| away this rubbiſh, and to fave his pupil 
the difagreeable, taſk of. toiling through 
it himſelf. | Thar procures a double. a0 
vantage to the pupil; he learns quiekh, 
and he learns with eaſe. . To inſtance i 
Letters, Corneille, Racine! and Voltair 
have written a number of plays. "There 
are about fifteen of them worth reading 
The governor ſhould point out those 


| Hh. The lame 1 in Sculpture and i 


1 „ 
Painting 
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Painting. He ſhould know hew'to pro- 
duce kis pupil in company, to ſupport 
him in it, and to ſet his beſt qualities in 
their moſt favourable point of view. If 
he cannot do this, a governor is rather 
a clog than an advantage to a young 
nobleman ; and a faithful domeſtic, who 
would be attentive to his maſter's health, 
would be as uſeful, and laß expenſive. 
But you will fay, will people of rank 
and men of ſuperior- talents be troubled. 
with a raw young traveller? That, I 
anſwer for it, they will in every town in 


Europe; and I ſpeak from experience. 
They will think his company notrouble, . 
but a pleaſure. They will receive him 
wich open arms, make allowance for his: 
inexperience, load him with careſſes, and 

VoL. II. W think 
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think thernſelves happy tb poliſh his 


infiners atid- enlighten his underſtand- 
ing. Aud what do they demand on his 
part? Nothing but plain civility, a 
modeſt deportment, and a marked deſire 
1 ſeek” their company, and to improve 
b it it. 4 repeat it, I ſpeak froth expeti- 


100 


ence: I ſaw a number of Young, travel; 
lers of different nations, and I ſaw-every 
ſociety, both of the great, anch of chen 


2 f Nein 


of letters, receive them all in] proportion 
to their merits. Youth: has ſo much 
in it's favour, and cos. mak] nene 


3111 70 51 * * * 


able, that it is abſolutely every man! 

ourn fault, and more particularly an 
Engliſhman's, who does not ſueceed in 
their fociety. , 1 fay, it is more the fault 


2105 eing. 


u mes than of any other tra- 


1240710. 1 2 0 vellers, 
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vellers, if they do not ſucceed/j becauſe 
there is not a country in Europe that is 
not prejudiced — favour. . 
e tlenfc Amel: gudονν Idare 


(1) 1 Have alfeddy Tall that the reputatitn 
W Engliſh have eſtabliſhed abrgad, fur 
inteßrad agg PRAYER PN REOP'E Pee 
tate about receiving them into their houſes, 
wen "they condefcend to be a Hitthe atiiHbic 
(xhich by the way” does not/:alw ys; hinnen) 
foreigners; Are flattered even to pay, tl Flr Four t 0 


4 FIC 
them, I remember at Rome, ten or a dozen 


Princes and Princeſſes, * we indeed aft the! fr 
people of the town; uſedto come ta lady Lucau's 


once a week during her ſtay ther. Aud at : Na- 
ples, Lady Tamiltos. uſed to be courted by the 


fri Nobility thou 15 Tie” very fetds 1 refined 

any of their bits, oh/@count'of tHe weak e 

of her health. N was not on account, offt e {p- 

perior talents of theſe Ladies; becauſe Lady 

can paints, and 'becatſe* Lady ach ep 1 

the W mn better than any tio Siheftcin 
Q 2 Europe ; 
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dare ubt mentibtiſo infignificant an 
atom as myſelf, nor ſhould I pteſume th 
do it, were it not to render juſtice tothe 
goodneſs of the perſons who loaded me 

with Civilities abroad; and to prove how 
little merit is neceſſary, to be well te. 
ceived. I had not youth to recommend 
me; I had neither a ſplendid rank, not 
ivample! fortune; I was aukwardꝭ and 
ogtyir had no fingle merit but thut of 
being a well natured character, and of 
thewing a deſire to pleaſe; and to improve 
myfelf;' and I was received, I may ſay, 
wich diſtinction, by the firſt ſocieties, and 
by ſome of 1 nee in Europe. 


„io de i obne or tr 
Europe; it was as fimply becauſe they 3 were Eng- 


2 Ladies, and ſhewed' a deffre to tt a 
people of thoſe tiro cities. 
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Bon Ten as a comme idesdike henuty. 
It conſiſts of a number of parts One 
of the moſt eſſential of theſe pants is lan · 
guage. As French is univorſully ſpoen, 
it is neceſſary for a young traveller to 
learn to expreſs, himſelf with ſome du. 
gree of choice and elegance. Marmon- 
tel's Tales rare the beſt book in tlie lan- 
guage to teach him that ʒ it is the pureſt 
French, and nearly the language of the 
beſt company. Three months apphica- 
tion to ſome of the beſt writers, under in 
proper perſon, and a: good daneing- 
maſter to teach him a plain unaffected 
bow, will, enable him to preſent himſelf 
with modeſt confidence in any ſociety. | 
Every viſit then will increaſe. his ſtock « of | 
knonledge and of eaſe; and he mayabe; 


ſure * 
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Cure after to make his tour jwith-profi 
and ecdateri de 1 ee 
Exery traveller ſhould begin with 
Paris, and end with Paris; becauſe be 
Will there find the beſtanaſters, the mot 
enlighiened men, and the moſt ꝓoliſbed 
People. It is the ſpot of che world 
Where a- man will beſt learn to render 
bimſelf amiable. And does that appes 
te you to be of little importance? 

L icouldꝭ ſay a great deal in fav out of tra- 
vel, but Lam not fond of exhauſting my” 
| ſubject, 711 Oue idea more IL mention, 
and that ſhall; be the laſt. When an 
Engliſh traveller compares Franc with 
Italy, Holland with Switzerland, and 
Auſtria with Pruſſia, and gets a juſt no- 
tion of the poſit ive and comparative 

6 wortbs 
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worths of theſe ſeveral 'nitiohs}” he will 
then compare them with his own-country; 
and he will ſee upon what rank England 
ſands in the ſcalè of nations. e will 
then ſee what is the value of an indivi- 
dual in any given country. He will ſee 
what it is in his own.” And hen, and 
not 1:1] then, he will know his rank in 
the ſcale of beings; he will find that his 
early prejudices in favour of his country 
were founded upon truth; andy feeling 
his foul elated with a noble pride, he 
vill exult in his ſuperior dignity,” and 
bleſs God that he was born an 
ENGLISHM ANS. tilgniel 
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